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The Beginnings of the Society of Mary 
in Texas, 1852-1866 


Situated on the edge of the great plains in a mesquite-covered 
valley of south-central Texas, the city of San Antonio in 1850 
presented a picture not to be duplicated elsewhere in the United 
States. Though hardly more than a frontier village, it could 
trace its history back beyond a hundred and thirty years. 
Founded as a Spanish outpost in 1718, it had earlier witnessed 
such political and economic rivalry of an international character 
that in 1850 many distinct foreign influences were to be found in 
the appearance of the city and in the cosmopolitan character of 
its population. 

The frontier community of San Antonio in the pre-Civil War 
days was largely isolated from the rest of the country. Near the 
Mexican border, the city was the focal point of what trade there 
was with Mexico and western Texas; moreover, it could also 
boast of some military importance by reason of its frontier posi- 
tion and because of the Mexican War. In its everyday life and 
culture it gave evidence of its heritage, for the national groups 
forming its population had been uniquely fused and intermingled 
in customs and habits. From the political and economic life in 
the United States its citizens were apart. They were inclined to 
speak of “the States” and “news from the States” when refer- 
ring to sections of the country other than Texas.' Outside con- 
tact in 1850 was making little impression on the sleepy hamlet 
of some three thousand inhabitants. 

The spiritual life of the citizens was characterized by an in- 
difference and a lethargy of long standing and there was little 
to show for the century of labors of the Spanish missionaries. 
The deeds of the early Spanish friars had been heroic and useful, 
but after the secularization of the missions there were no work- 


1 San Antonio Express, June 21, 1927, citing Leslie’s Weekly, New York, 
January 15, 1859. 
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ers to carry on the labors begun by the zealous priests. For the 
want of ministers to take care of the spiritual needs of the peo- 
ple, religion gradually lost its former important place in the 
community. By 1850 San Antonio was no more alive spiritually 
than it was politically and economically. 

The backward status of religion in San Antonio and in Texas 
generally had been brought to the attention of the authorities of 
the Catholic Church years previously, and efforts toward better- 
ing the situation were already in progress. As early as 1841 the 
Supreme Pontiff made the Republic of Texas a Vicariate Apos- 
tolic? and in February of the following year appointed Reverend 
John Mary Odin Bishop of Claudiopolis and Vicar Apostolic of 
Texas.* Bishop Odin, a member of the Lazarist congregation, 
previous to his elevation to the hierarchy had made a personal 
tour inspecting religious conditions in Texas, and therefore pos- 
sessed full knowledge of its spiritual neglect. 

During the first decade of his administration Bishop Odin 
put forth his greatest efforts in erecting churches and securing 
priests to minister to the wants of the faithful in his vast ter- 
ritory. He next occupied himself with organizing a Catholic 
school system. As early as 1845 he had spoken of opening a 
school in San Antonio, hoping to use the historic Alamo build- 
ing for this purpose. He planned a day school and felt that a 
boarding section would naturally develop and be economically 
possible since provisions and all necessary supplies could be 
raised on the land of Conception Mission belonging to him.‘ 
While the need for education was great, the bishop, occupied 
with other religious matters of a more pressing nature, did not 
find time to carry out his project at once. 

After an interval of several years, during which educational 
conditions in San Antonio did not improve, the bishop felt that 
the school could no longer be deferred. If religion were to be 
fundamentally planted in the faithful, the prelate said it would 


2 Abbé Bony, Vie de Mgr. Jean-Marie Odin, Missionaire Lazariste, 
Archevéque de La Nouvelle-Orleans, Paris, 1896, 138. On October 24, 1839, 
Galveston was proclaimed a Prefecture Apostolic with jurisdiction over all 
of Texas; it was elevated to a Vicariate Apostolic July 16, 1841, and created 
a Diocese May 4, 1847. The Diocese of San Antonio was formed and sep- 
arated from that of Galveston August 28, 1874, and raised to an Archdiocese 
August 3, 1926. Paul P. Ciangetti, “A Diocesan Chronology of the Catholic 
Church in the United States,” The Catholic Historical Review, XXVIII 
(March 1942), 63, 69. 

8 Sister Mary Benignus Sheridan, C.C. V.I., Bishop Odin and the New 
Era of the Catholic Church in Texas, 1840-1860. Doctoral dissertation, St. 
Louis University, 1937, 135. 

4 Odin to Timon, August 2, 1845, quoted in Sheridan, Odin, 281-282. 
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be necessary to build from the bottom up. He wrote: “A good 
school alone will be able to regenerate” the people since the city 
is “swarming with children plunged in the depths of ignorance.’ 

Bishop Odin wanted religious communities in his diocese; he 
could think of no more logical place to secure them than France, 
the land of his birth, which had already generously responded 
to his pleas for priests. Setting out for his homeland in 1851, 
Bishop Odin went about making inquiries for teachers to man- 
age his proposed school in San Antonio. In December, at Mon- 
tauban, he learned of the excellent work being carried on by a 
teaching order of men known as the Society of Mary. M. Il’abbé 
Chevalier of Auch highly recommended the professors of this 
organization for their capable and progressive education.* The 
Society of Mary, founded in France in 1817, was successfully 
operating schools in several countries when its work was called 
to the attention of Bishop Odin. 

Impressed by what he had learned, the bishop journeyed to 
Bordeaux, where he laid his case before the superior general of 
the Congregation, George Joseph Caillet. Even though his re- 
quest was modest—only four brothers to start the school—the 
superior general saw no way to assist the bishop since the de- 
mand for teachers in his own land was greater than could be 
met conveniently; the case had additional difficulties, because 
the men wanted by the bishop had to be ready to teach English, 
Spanish, German, and French.’ Then, too, experienced teachers 
were desirable as a new foundation called for the best men.* 
Prudence prompted the superior general to refuse the request. 

But the bishop would not be denied. He needed help and was 
determined to get it. He applied a second time, and the superior 
of the Society, impressed by the worthiness of the cause and the 
earnestness of the prelate, introduced the bishop to lis council 
and permitted him to renew his request. Convinced that it should 
not refuse the second overture, the council agreed to help.® Three 
brothers, and even a fourth if possible, were to be sent to San 


5 Odin to Verdet, August 13, 1852, quoted in Sheridan, Odin, 279. 

6 M. l’abbé Chevalier to George J. Caillet, December 8, 1851, correspond- 
ence relating to Texas, Society of Mary Archives, Nivelles, Belgium. Tran- 
script copies of this correspondence can be found in the Provincial Mother- 
house, Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Missouri. Hereafter this collection of 
documents will be cited T. C. 

7 Odin to Caillet, March 1, 1852, T. C. 

- ile Elegius Beyrer, MS., Provincial Archives, Society of Mary, Kirkwood, 
uri. 

* John E. Garvin, 8. M., The Centenary of the Society of Mary, Dayton, 
1917, 190. 
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Antonio to conduct the proposed school; the terms of the agree- 
ment provided that the bishop would assume all financial obliga- 
tions connected with the new establishment until it became self- 
supporting.*® 

As finally arranged four men were to be sent to the new mis- 
sion. Three of these, John Baptist Laignoux, Nicholas Koenig, 
and Xavier Mauclerc, were to come from France; Mauclerc, a 
seminarian, was to complete his studies after arriving in Galves- 
ton, Texas, and be ordained to the priesthood there. With a 
priest as member of the new community, the beginnings would 
be more complete, as the Society of Mary wanted priests and 
Brothers to work in common and share the same community 
life on terms of equality. The fourth member of the community, 
the man who was to direct its destinies, was Brother Andrew 
Edel, serving at the time as professor at one of the Society's 
establishments in Dayton, Ohio." 

Pleased at the cooperation he received and eager to conclude 
the final arrangements for the safe conduct of the new laborers 
to his diocese, Bishop Odin secured passage for the Brothers on 
the Belle Assise, which sailed from Havre toward the end of 
March 1852.'* Elsewhere the bishop had spent his time securing 
missionaries to the best advantage, for on the same boat that 
brought the professors who were to open a school in San Anto- 
nio, he had gathered six Oblate Fathers, a lay Brother, four Sis- 
ters of the Incarnate Word and of the Blessed Sacrament, two 
Ursuline nuns and eighteen seminarians, all destined to work in 
various parts of his diocese.'* Hence with a great deal of satis- 
faction he could look back on the results of his European trip 
of recruitment and forward to a school system in his diocese, 
the realization of his dream of years. 

While the three French Brothers were sailing westward and 
occupying their time and talents struggling with fundamentals 
of an unknown language, their future director, Andrew Edel, in 
far-off Dayton, Ohio, received notice of his selection to head the 


10 Official Contract, T.C. John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, New York, 1892, 290, gives passing mention 
to the beginnings of Catholic education in San Antonio under Bishop Odin, 
but erroneously refers to the Society of Mary as the Brothers of the Chris- 
tion Schools. 

11An American province of the Society had been begun in 1849, in 
Dayton, Ohio, at the request of Father Wenninger, S. J., and three schools 
were in operation before the Texas undertaking was begun. Garvin, 63, 
et passim. 

12 Odin to Caillet, March 12, 1852, T. C. 

18 Sheridan, Odin, 243, 256, 257. 
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new undertaking in San Antonio. Brother Edel was chosen for 
the work at hand not so much because he was noted among his 
confreres as a school executive, but rather because of his “avail- 
ability.” At St. Mary’s Institute in Dayton Brother Edel held the 
title of professor of botany, agriculture, and horticulture, but 
it had become evident that the average midwesterner had no 
intention of sending his children to school to learn an occupa- 
tion which would well be learned in a practical and productive 
way elsewhere, and Brother Edel had found himself a professor 
without pupils when the school term opened, Therefore, he could 
be spared for the work in San Antonio. Furthermore, having just 
rounded out twenty-five years’ service in religious life, he pos- 
sessed a certain broad background that would undoubtedly be 
necessary at the new establishment; he knew the English lan- 
guage and the ways of the Americans; but more important than 
all these qualifications in the eyes of the superiors who made the 
selection was the fact that he was a solid religious, possessing 
piety and a deep sense of duty. 

Brother Edel’s instructions were to proceed at once to Galves- 
ton and report to the bishop’s residence where he would meet 
his fellow laborers coming from France. Other than being told 
that the responsibilities of conducting the new establishment 
would be in his hands and the names of his three helpers, he was 
given no hint concerning the undertaking." 

Traveling down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Or- 
leans on the first leg of his journey to Texas, Brother Edel had 
a pleasant enough time observing new forms of plant life and 
enjoying the expansive scenery. In New Orleans one of his fel- 
low travelers showed him a newspaper announcement of the 
arrival of Bishop Odin’s missionaries in that city on May 12, 
1852. Supposing his own confreres to be in the party, Edel went 
to the archbishop’s hostelry, where an unplanned meeting of the 
members of the new community took place.'* The happy group 
exchanged news concerning old mutual friends and talked about 
their future work. 

Setting out on Sunday, May 16, the Brothers traveled on to 
Galveston where they arrived two days later and placed them- 
selves under the paternal care of Very Reverend Chambodut, 
the Vicar General, who established them in the Episcopal Resi- 
dence, a building consisting of “two parts made of board 





14 Caillet to Edel, March 16, 1852, T. C. 
15 Edel to Caillet, Ascension Day, 1852, T.C. 
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planks.”** Here they settled down seriously to prepare them- 
selves for their teaching career. Mauclerc was engaged in eccle- 
siastical studies and the Brothers practiced the fundamentals 
of the English language. After about two months of preparation, 
the group set out for San Antonio, going by water to the old port 
of Indianola, thence by stage coach to San Antonio. They arrived 
in July 1852." 

Taking up lodgings temporarily at the “Priest’s House,” 
where the pastor, Father Claude Mary Dubuis, resided, the 
Brothers arranged the school and its program. To get classes 
under way for the fall term, they were forced to convert an old 
shop on the southwest corner of Military Plaza into a school- 
house.'* Brother Laignoux knew Spanish well enough to teach 
the Mexican classes. Koenig had been working diligently to learn 
English and was willing to risk teaching the lower sections, The 
higher classes were to be conducted by a layman named O’Neill.’® 
Thinking themselves ready, the Brothers opened the school on 
August 25, 1852, registering twelve pupils.” The reputation of 
the school traveled fast, and by the end of the first month eight- 
een more students had enrolled, making a total of thirty. From 
then on all were kept busy. Each month brought additional stu- 
dents, so that when the school year was half over there were 
one hundred pupils enrolled.*' 

The improvised schoolhouse in which the Brothers first 
started their labors was never intended to do more than tide 
them over until permanent quarters could be put up. Odin 
started raising funds for a new building as soon as the Brothers 
arrived; and Edel with the help of John Twohig, lifelong friend 
and benefactor of the Brothers, selected the location. They chose 
a plot of land on the east side (left bank) of the San Antonio 


16 Ibid. 

17 Mauclerc to Chevaux, September 11, 1852, T.C. Mauclerc remained 
in Galveston for a short while after the Brothers went to San Antonio and 
joined them only after his ordination; he was ordained by Bishop Odin on 
July 16, 1852, with the understanding that no other faculties be accorded 
him except that of offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, as he was not 
sufficiently instructed in theology to administer the sacraments; Odin to 
the Bishop of Cincinnati, June 8, 1852, Galveston Chancery Archives. Photo- 
static copies of these Archives can be obtained at St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas. Hereafter they will be cited G. C. A. 

18 Beyrer, MS., 3. 

19 Mauclerc to Chevaux, September 11, 1852, T. C. 

20 Odin to (7), August 25, 1852, Lazarist Archives of Paris, France. 
Photostatic copy in Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Indiana. Hereafter referred to as C. A. A. 

21 Edel to Caillet, March 18, 1853, T. C. 
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River, fronting on what is now College Street,”* the present site 
of the downtown school of St. Mary’s University. Construction 
work was started in the fall of 1852, and since it was important 
to have it finished as soon as possible, Brother Edel paid scant 
attention to appearances, with the result that the structure re- 
sembled a rectangular box. It was two stories high, about 60 
feet long and 25 feet wide, with two rooms for classes on the 
ground floor and two rooms above for living quarters for the fac- 
ulty and boarders.** After ninety years of changes this original 
two-story building still forms part of the St. Mary’s University 
downtown school. 

The doors of the new place were opened on the first of March, 
1853, although the necessary furniture was still lacking.** A 
more serious inconvenience, even a hindrance to future develop- 
ment, was the fact that the school was located across the river 
from the principal settlement. Students had either to make a 
great detour to come to classes, or to cross the stream in a small 
rowboat, a process involving them in occasional accidents, While 
unorthodox crossing of the stream may have delighted the boys 
and occasioned merriment, it was a source of worry to the 
teachers, and they seriously discussed the need of purchasing a 
ferry boat.*®° Before long, however, a bridge was built and the 
need for a round-about trip obviated. 

Soon the original building no longer sufficed, as increased en- 
rollment crowded the quarters. Additions had to be made, and 
Edel, whose first architectural effort had been the box-like struc- 
ture known as St. Mary’s Institute, drew up the plans. Although 
Father Dubuis, representing Odin, had his own ideas on con- 
struction, he left the matter in Edel’s hands.** Hoping to improve 
the existing structure, Edel now variously extended the building 
adding to one side, to the front, the rear, and the height. In 
front a section was added to serve as parlor and lodge; on the 
west side a storeroom and infirmary were attached; and to the 
south rear, Edel built a private room for himself, which, perched 
on four solid posts and glass-enclosed, was a sun parlor giving 
him a lordly view of the playground. It was for years a source 
of wonder to visitors.*’ 


22 Edel to Caillet, August 15, 1852, T. C. 

23 Ibid.; Beyrer, MS., 3-4. 

24 Edel to Superiors, March 18, 1853, T. C. 

25 Mauclerc to Caillet, April 21, 1853, T.C.; Dubuis to Odin, March 7, 
1855, G. C. A. 

26 Dubuis to Odin, (18547), G.C. A. 

27 Garvin, 110-111. 
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Bishop Odin had wanted the school to take care of the Mex- 
ican children in particular. The Mexican population in 1852, 
however, was but little responsive to elevating influences, and if 
the school were to thrive and become more than an obscure mis- 
sion serving a shifting population, it would have to draw its 
clientele from the city generally. The Brothers sensed this and 
insisted from the very beginning that all comers be admitted.** 
They had their way, and children of all nationalities were re- 
ceived. Non-Catholics were also welcome from the very begin- 
ning. These remained, always a minority, even to the present, 
though the Catholic spirit and educational policies of the school 
have never been altered because of their presence. The superior 
of the American houses, Father Leo Meyer, residing in Dayton, 
advised against the practice; but there were conditions in San 
Antonio which were not well understood in Dayton and his 
protests went unheeded.*® 

The French residents of San Antonio, immigrants from 
Henry Castro’s colonization venture, learned of the school con- 
ducted by teachers from their homeland and became its enthu- 
siastic supporters.*’ In fact, St. Mary’s was frequently referred 
to as the “French School.” Quite naturally the teachers were 
proud of their nationality and frequently capitalized on their 
French ancestry. Edel thus wrote to the superior general: 


The Americans love the French since the latter aided them in over- 
coming the British. They enjoy the history of Napoleon and his gen- 
erals. Kindly send us a good biography of Napoleon, a history of 
France, and several other works to serve in maintaining and increasing 
love and esteem for the French.*' 


The varied character of the student body and the limited fac- 
ulty necessitated a diversified program. The regular school day 
got under way at 7:30 in the morning and continued until 4:30 
in the afternoon. The pupils were divided into four groups or 
classes, and both English and Spanish were the mediums of 
communication for the various branches taught. French and 
German were taught as accomplishments, the former from the 
impossible hour of 6:00 to 7:30 in the morning and the latter 
from 4:30 to 5:30 in the evening. This arrangement took care 
of most of the waking hours, but Edel wrote that the work was 


28 Ibid., 191. 

29 Ibid., 194. 

80 Mauclerc to Chevaux, September 11, 1852, T. C. 
31 Edel to Good Father, November 20, 1853, T. C. 
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by no means limited to definite hours, saying: “the time left us 
outside of class hours is devoted to the boarders, of whom there 
are nine.”’** 

One great language difficulty had been solved when the 
Brothers secured the assistance of Mr. O’Neill who taught the 
higher classes in English, particularly those students who knew 
only this language. This young man manifested an attachment 
to the Society of Mary from the very beginning and actually 
took the preliminary steps of beginning his novitiate training 
in preparation for his final entry.** Unfortunately, however, after 
serving with the Brothers for about half a year, he succumbed to 
a short siege of sickness and died at the beginning of January 
1853.** The Brothers thereupon secured the services of a Mr. 
Doyle, and in addition to furnishing his board and laundry paid 
him a monthly salary of 25 piasters. Since an experienced Eng- 
lish-speaking teacher was absolutely necessary to conduct the 
higher classes, the Brothers continued to employ Mr. Doyle for 
sometime, meanwhile petitioning headquarters to send help so 
that the financial outlay he occasioned would not be their un- 
doing.*® 

Financially the school was anything but a success. This was 
due in part to a scale of tuition charges varying from one to two 
piasters per month, those who paid two piasters were very few.** 
Four men could hardly be expected to operate a school and sup- 
port themselves on such meager revenue. To make matters worse 
the money could not always be collected, and Edel was fre- 
quently glad to compromise with his debtors by accepting pro- 
duce in lieu of cash.*’ It is not surprising, therefore, to learn 


32 Ibid. 

33 Mauclerc to Chevaux, September 11, 1852, T. C. 

34 Edel to Superiors, March 18, 1853, T. C. 

35 Ibid. 

386 Mauclerc to Chevaux, September 11, 1852, T.C. Brother Edel used 
the term “piaster’” to denote either the Spanish or the American dollar, and 
a certain amount of confusion follows when trying to fix present-day values 
to the term piaster as he used it. 

37 Thus in September 1857, Edel wrote that he was to call on “a rich 
Mexican who owes us more than 500 piasters for boarding his children. . . . 
I was at his home two months ago with one of our friends, and we com- 
promised by accepting 12 fresh cows on account. We shall do the same 
again, for it is useless to expect money.” Edel to Caillet, end of September 
1857, T.C. From 1856 to 1859 Edel also came into possession of seven lots 
of land all located around South Fifth and South Seventh Streets. Available 
records do not show how these lands were acquired, but it is entirely prob- 
able that they were accepted in return for tuition. Cf. Bexar County Court 
House Records: O 2, p. 261, P 1, p. 606, R 1, pp. 251-252. 
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that the bishop had frequently to come to the financial rescue 
of the school.** 

Not only was the revenue inadequate and the number of la- 
borers too few, but a domestic difficulty prevented an even dis- 
tribution of the work. From the very beginning there was a mis- 
understanding between Brother Edel, the superior of the estab- 
lishment, and Father Mauclerc, chaplain and teacher. Father 
Mauclerc, interested primarily in discharging his ecclesiastical 
functions, even to the exclusion of teaching, was never thor- 
oughly happy in the classroom. He therefore refused to accept 
his share of the academic work. Really the dispute went deeper: 
in matters of democracy the Society of Mary was and is con- 
stituted somewhat differently from most religious congregations. 
It was the wish of the founder, Very Reverend William Joseph 
Chaminade, that the three elements, namely, priests, teaching 
Brothers, and Brothers engaged in manual labor, share equally 
in all the work of the Society and share alike in all the privileges 
and responsibilities. To this end the rules provide that the di- 
rection of an establishment may be entrusted to either a Brother 
or a priest; it was, accordingly, not unusual for a Brother to 
have sole and complete direction of a community which contained 
priests as members. The direction of the purely personal conduct 
of a priest, however, was always to be in conformity with the 
prescriptions of canon law. 

Such was the case in San Antonio where Brother Edel was 
the superior and Father Mauclerc one of the subjects. And in 
San Antonio the plan did not operate well, due, however, not to 
any inherent weakness in the scheme of organization, but rather 
to a personality clash between Edel and Mauclerc. Father Mau- 
clerec was under the impression that his ecclesiastical state put 
him in a class apart from the other members of the community 
and exempted him from Edel’s authority; worse still, he wanted 
to participate in and even dominate the government of the estab- 
lishment.** In asserting his authority Edel may have been tact- 
less and unnecessarily firm at times, but it must be said that 
the sympathies of the Brothers were with Edel and they refused 
Mauclere any direction in the affairs of the community.*® The 
disagreement between the two individuals was largely caused by 


88 See for example: Dubuis to Odin, January 22, 1853, April 10, 1853, 
December 25, 1853, March 7, 1854, November 29, 1856, March 9, 1857, 
G. C. A. 

39 Cf. Dubuis to Odin, April 10, 1853, G. C. A. 

40 Dubuis to Odin, March 7, 1853, G. C. A. 
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the severe and taciturn character of a man who was called upon 
to set aside his personal interests in missionary work in favor 
of the drudgery of the classroom, Undoubtedly he was zealous, 
if we are to judge from his good work especially among the 
French and Germans whose languages he knew perfectly. When 
the dispute over authority between the two men finally reached 
a climax, Mauclerc solved the problem by withdrawing from the 
Brothers’ dwelling and taking up residence with Dubuis in the 
“Priest’s House,” as the rectory was generally known.*' The 
Brothers who had been obliged to manage without his services 
as a teacher now found themselves without a chaplain. Since it 
was obviously impossible to have Mauclerc stay in the classroom 
against his wishes to engage in missionary work, he was trans- 
ferred to Dayton, Ohio.* 

The correspondence of the Texas pioneering Brothers is re- 
plete with their requests for help of every sort. Not only did 
they need additional members from the beginning but they 
lacked means to satisfy practically every one of their human 
wants. While Mauclerc’s contribution as a teacher had never 
been great, his recall from Texas did create another vacancy 
and resulted in redoubled requests for additional man power. Be- 
fore the school year of 1852-1853 was a month under way, 
Brother Edel wrote: 


It will be necessary to come to our assistance as soon as possible, 
first by sending us two good working Brothers, one of whom will 
have to know how to milk cows, make butter and cheese, make bread 
and work in the garden. ... The other Brother . . . would bring along 
ali his carpenter’s tools; note well, all his tools, for here everything 
costs three times as much as elsewhere. . . . I forgot to mention that 
one of these two must know how to cook. . . . Moreover, Monsignor, 
[Odin] foreseeing that the establishment must expand, would desire 
ardently that you choose one or two quite capable subjects who could 





41 Ibid. 

42 Mauclerc never withdrew from the Society. He left San Antonio in 
the early part of June and arrived in Dayton, Ohio, on June 26, 1854; Odin 
to the Archbishop of Cincinnati, June 8, 1854, Archbishop of Cincinnati to 
Odin, July 29, 1854, G. C. A.; Damien Litz to Caillet, July 10, 1854, contain- 
ing postscript of Leo Meyer, Letters of Leo Meyer, Provincial Archives, 
Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Missouri. Arriving at Dayton, Father Mau- 
clerc was sent to work at some French missions in southwest Ohio. In 
January 1856, along with Brother Damien Litz, he went to Germantown, 
Wisconsin, where he labored for several years amongst the Germans and 
French Canadians, amid great hardships and privations in the wilderness 
under the direction of Bishop Henni of Milwaukee. Garvin, 139-141. Sub- 
sequently Father Mauclerc rendered useful services on various assignments; 
he died at St. Remy, France, in 1879. 
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teach the branches, the matter of a higher school, such as bookkeep- 
ing, geometry, algebra, etc. These could come with the others, and 
Monsignor would keep them at Galveston and would provide teachers 
for them so that they could learn English and Spanish. It would be 
necessary for the latter to bring books along with them: three Span- 
ish dictionaries, i.e., Spanish-French, French-Spanish, and one all 
Spanish; two copies of each; then several dozen Arithmetics in Span- 
ish for first and second grades; grammars and books for Spanish com- 
position, and some books for reading; all this in Spanish... . 

These good Brothers could also provide themselves with some 
other merchandise, such as some reams of paper which is very dear 
here; some gross of steel pens; some pen-knives and some pocket- 
knives; a violin, a gold ring for Brother Koenig who lost his; a pair 
of scissors to cut hair; sheets of prayer-card and some rosaries... . 
These are our pressing needs which will . . . increase constantly; do 
not abandon us.** 


Edel explained that he expected help by the middle of the 
following February at the latest, and hurried to add that after 
the school at San Antonio was once put on solid foundations the 
bishop promised establishments in nearby towns.** Help was 
promised, but there were no tangible fulfillments by the following 
spring, and, worse still, the Mauclerc difficulty was not clearing 
up, so Edel again wrote: 


If this letter arrives before you send the Brother promised us, do 
not send him alone. Let him be accompanied by a priest and a good 
cook. The Brother in question will fit well, if, as you say, he has 
facility in learning languages, if he can play violin, piano, or organ, 
and if he has some knowledge of drawing, geometry, algebra, and 
bookkeeping. . . . 

Have the musician bring along two violins and all that is neces- 
sary to complete both outfits. . . . As to the cook, he should be skill- 
ful, tidy, serviceable, economical. 

All subjects sent to Texas must be satisfied with corn-bread three 
times a day, very rarely baker’s bread; content to eat meat half fried; 
to drink black coffee, and, instead of wine, river water; in one word, 
to be in need of many things that are in abundance in France.* 


Edel waited for some months before repeating his plea: 


Send us at once two or three new members: a priest, as soon as 
possible, who knows German and French and who would be quick to 
learn English and Spanish. Such a one would be very useful to us. 


43 Edel to Caillet, September 25, 1852, T. C. 


44 Ibid. 
45 Edel to Caillet, April 15, 1853, T. C. 
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Then a good professor of mathematics, having . . . a knowledge of 
drawing and music (at least the violin) ; also a good and skillful cook. 
These Brothers should not burden themselves with much clothing and 
linen, but instead, bring along English as well as Spanish books, 
small histories, small Mass-prayer books in French to be awarded 
as prizes to our little Americans who are studying French; readers, 
sheets of holy pictures, some small engravings, rosaries, crucifixes, 
medals, several gross of good steel pens, some short treatises on 
mathematics, a few boxes of colors, some drawing models both linear 
and free hand, and some black and colored drawing pencils. The pro- 
fessor of music should bring with him his violin and one other for his 
pupils, some music, several Latin motets, etc. But above all, may they 
bring with them the true spirit of their state of life, the spirit of self- 
renouncement comprehended by so few and which I do not always 
possess myself.** 


When help was not forthcoming, Edel wrote that he was 
surprised to find out that “those whom we expected to arrive 
here by the middle of December, are stiil living quietly on the 
other side of the great lake.” He categorically restated his re- 
quest: 


Therefore cause us the pleasure by sending us a letter as soon as pos- 
sible informing us of the departure of the Texas colony composed of: 
1. A priest, if this be possible; 2. A mathematician who is at the same 
time a grammarian and sufficiently a musician to play the violin or 
the piano, and who knows also something of drawing; 3. A good cook 
who can also do some sewing; 4. A gardener who, if possible, knows a 
little carpentry. .. .*’ 


In order to leave no possible pretext for further delay, Edel 
added that the prospective helpers should “not amuse them- 
selves studying English and Spanish in France. They can learn 
ten times as fast and better here among the Americans and Mex- 
icans.’’** Shorthanded themselves, however, the General Supe- 
riors in Europe could not give the reinforcements; though Edel 
continued to send letters of petition, going into the minutest de- 
tail concerning the desirable qualifications of the men needed. 
It took another year of pleading before assistance was forth- 
coming, and it was a year during which Edel became increas- 
ingly insistent: 


Would it have been impossible to find two additional men, a pro- 


46 Edel to Chevaux, August 21, 1853, T. C. 
47 Edel to Caillet, November 21, 1853, T. C. 
48 Ibid. 
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fessor and a working Brother, whom we needed so much? What must 
our Bishop think who has made such generous efforts to establish this 
house and which has had such a fine beginning? . . . You have helped 
Ohio, then help also Texas.*® 


And again, 


We cry out from these far-off regions: ‘Brothers of France, come; 
come at least two; but come; come at once. We see St. Remy swarm- 
ing with men and we are alone here. Oh, depart then. If you but know 
how hard the time will be until you are here with us! A teacher and 
a working Brother; yes, come; we are expecting you since so long. 
The need is so great; the children are so ignorant, come!’*° 


As the school year of 1853-1854 drew to a close, Odin inter- 
ested himself directly in the problem of getting assistants for 
the school. He forwarded 1,000 francs to finance the voyage of 
two Brothers to San Antonio."' Edel wanted at least three men 
by this time, a reasonable number, considering that there were 
over one hundred day students and thirty-five boarders in regu- 
lar attendance, that Koenig was not in good health,** and that 
the small contribution of Mauclerc was withdrawn. He secured 
only two, however. These came on Christmas Eve, 1854, They 
were two Brothers who were to devote faithfully the remainder 
of their long lives to Texas, Brother Charles Francis and Brother 
Eligius Beyrer. Beyrer, ordained priest in 1867, labored in San 
Antonio forty years, and Charles Francis had a glorious record 
of fifty-four years.” 

Brother Charles Francis, professed only six years, was still 
a young man when he arrived in San Antonio; but fortunately 
for St. Mary’s College and for the city of San Antonio, he was 
destined never to leave the city again. It might be said that he 
grew up with the College and the city; his life was associated 
with the history of St. Mary’s from its small beginnings until it 
expanded into San Fernando’s separate school for Mexicans, and 
into the grand structure in the western suburbs, known as St. 
Louis College, serving at present as the administration building 
on St. Mary’s University campus. Charles Francis was likewise 
associated with every progressive step the city of San Antonio 
made; he saw it develop from a frontier village of a few thou- 


49 Edel to Caillet, February 15, 1854, T. C. 
50 Edel to Clouset, February 15, 1854, T. C. 
51 Odin to Chevaux, May 7, 1854, T. C. 

52 Edel to Caillet, November 27, 1854, T. C. 
58 Garvin, 111. 
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sand inhabitants to the proud position of the metropolis of 
Texas with a population approximating one hundred thousand.™ 

Edel, who was by nature gentle and timid, at once began to 
depend on the vigorous and determined personality of Charles 
Francis and found in him an aid and comfort in all things; this 
newcomer became an inspiration for the school now weathering 
its first trials and ready to branch forth into fuller growth. 

With the arrival of the two French helpers, the question of 
man power was only partially solved. There still remained the 
problem of getting working Brothers to do the necessary manual 
labor. Working Brothers were particularly needed after Edel’s 
long cherished plans for securing property for a farm had been 
realized, that is, after he acquired the old Conception Mission 
property, concerning which more will be said directly. In re- 
sponse to his requests, two manual laborers were now sent from 
Europe: Lawrence Weber, a cook, and Magnus Bauer, who be- 
came janitor and took charge of the refectory and wardrobe. 
Although there remained a shortage, it was possible, by reas- 
signing the duties of some of the men, to manage both the school 
and the farm. 

When the student body increased the following year Edel 
turned to pleading anew. His letters in 1857 and 1858 were much 
like those of five years earlier. Matters were made worse when 
two of his teachers were transferred to Dayton, Ohio, by orders 
of Father Leo Meyer, who was the superior of all the Brothers 
in America. Meyer was chronically out of sympathy with the 
undertaking in San Antonio; his lack of understanding undoubt- 
edly was due principally to misinformation about the true nature 
of the undertaking and lack of first-hand knowledge such as 
could be had only from visiting the scene. His unsympathetic 
attitude reached the point where he advised the suppression of 
the school and removal of the Brothers from Texas.** Under 
these trying conditions he recalled Brothers Laignoux and Koe- 
nig without sending replacements. Fortunately for the future of 
St. Mary’s, his recommendation to close the establishment was 
not heeded. 

Shortly before the Civil War additional workers did arrive to 
help manage the school, which had continued its growth. Edel 
by this time, either because he was told no further help could be 


54 Ibid., 156-157. 
55 Reinbolt Report, March 1, 1866, T. C. 

ae Odin to Caillet, December 30, 1858, citing Meyer to Odin, June 12, 
% Fl 
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had from Europe or because his experience indicated further 
efforts to secure men from abroad would be useless, insisted 
with European superiors, that Father Meyer be given orders to 
send some experienced men from Dayton. This, he argued, was 
no more than right, since a substitute had never been sent to re- 
place Koenig.*’ He wanted a working Brother and a teacher and 
suggested the names of Brother Damien Litz and several of his 
friends in Dayton as being likely candidates. And in order to 
expedite matters he forwarded 120 piasters to serve as traveling 
money, thus leaving Father Meyer no valid pretext for refusing 
the men."* 

But Meyer was not to be rushed. He sent, with “extreme re- 
gret” Nicholas Bohn, and applied the balance of the money Edel 
had sent to his “book account” in Dayton.*® Bohn had entered 
the Society in Dayton in 1850 and had been engaged there as a 
working Brother, he was sent to Texas as such. However, Edel, 
having a greater need for a teacher than for a manual laborer, 
decided to use him in the classroom—thus were teachers then 
made—and gave him charge of some of the younger students. 
Bohn at once took a liking to the Mexican children and became 
a most successful teacher, before long handling the largest class 
in the school.* 

By January 1860 the enrollment had gone beyond 200, and 
additional help could no longer be refused by Meyer. During the 
summer months he sent Paul Kraus as teacher.*' When the War 
broke out additional help from either Dayton or France was out 
of the question, and the community and school had to struggle 
along for the next five years without reinforcements. 

In the course of the Civil War the faculty of St. Mary’s was 
loyal to the Southern cause. Edel, acting against the possibility 
that the General Superiors in France might be unfavorably in- 
fluenced by reports from the North, did his bit to offset any 
such reports when he wrote: “Do not impute this distress as a 
crime of the South, though the black Republicans would have it 
so. Do not believe what these latter say, for they are hypocrites 
and liars. Long life to the Southern Confederacy!”** The period 
was a trying one on the community as no regular correspondence 


57 Edel to Caillet, October 13, 1859, T. C. 

58 Ibid. 

59 Edel to Caillet, January 5, 1860, T. C. 

60 Apostle of Mary, V, 116, 117; cf. Charles Francis to the Provincial, 
July 10, 1865, T. C. 

61 Edel to Caillet, September 3, 1860, T. C. 

62 Edel to the General Administration, November 7, 1864, T. C. 
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could be maintained with either Dayton or Europe. In fact no 
news whatsoever was received from the General Administration 
in France for fully four years,®** even though efforts were made 
to get mail through by having it addressed to friends in Mata- 
moros, Mexico. Such letters as were sent abroad arrived only 
because they were carried in person by friends of the school who 
happened to be journeying to France. 

The school itself did not suffer greatly during the war de- 
spite the fact that occasionally some of the older boys joined 
the service and left the classroom for the front.® True, the or- 
dinary inconveniences of war were present, and at times severe, 
and as the war continued there was a shortage of books, paper, 
and school equipment;* but the enrollment actually increased 
considerably and when the war was over there were 315 pupils 
enrolled, including 33 boarders.*’ Additional instructors were 
hired to handle the programs; a particularly fortunate acquisi- 
tion was that of Theodore Gentilz, artist. Mr. Gentilz, whose 
beautiful miniature paintings of the customs of the various na- 
tional groups in San Antonio sell at a premium today, was given 
a permanent appointment as teacher of art, a position he held 
for approximately thirty years. 

Had it been possible to secure teachers during the war 
years, schools could have been opened in Houston*® and Corpus 
Christi.’ The pastor at Corpus Christi was particularly eager to 
have the Brothers start a school, even suggesting a site for it. 
Edel, as was the case whenever an opportunity to secure addi- 
tional lands was at hand, became enthusiastic and asked for per- 
mission to make the purchase.” 

That the school should expand, that other sustaining prop- 
erties should be acquired, particularly farm lands, had always 
been Edel’s cherished hope. The bishop had originally financed 
not only the trip of the Brothers to Texas, but had borne the 
whole financial burden of erecting and providing for the school. 





63 Ibid, 

64 Ibid. ; cf. also Edel to Caillet, June 9, 1864, T. C. 

65 Garvin, 193. 

66 Beyrer to Caillet, April 1865, T. C. 

67 Charles Francis to Reinbolt, June 12, 1865, T. C. 

68 P. F. Parisot and C. J. Smith, History of the Catholic Church in the 
Diocese of San Antonio, San Antonio, 1897, 137. 

69 Edel to Caillet, June 9, 1864, T. C. 

70 Edel to Caillet, December 27, 1864, T. C. There were also unsuccessful 
negotiations for opening a school in Louisiana in 1867. Cf. Edel to Odin, 
December 11, 1867, G. C. A. 

71 Edel to Caillet, December 27, 1864, T. C. 
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It was his intention to turn the entire undertaking over to the 
Brothers as soon as it should become self-supporting, after 
which the Brothers should provide for its upkeep.”* Since tuition 
fees were small, the Brothers could manage much easier if they 
acquired farms on which produce of all kinds could be raised to 
help sustain the college."* Odin urged buying such land, and on 
his suggestion Edel conditionally bought the ninety-acre plot 
comprising the property of Mission Nuestra Sefiora de la Puri- 
sima Concepcién de Acufia situated about two and a half miles 
south of the city. Edel acquired it with the understanding that 
the General Administration consent to the bargain. He explained 
that he had entered into the transaction because the bishop ex- 
pected payment on the capital and interest to be made only when 
the Brothers felt they were able to pay. The annual interest 
amounted to 125 piasters, and Father Dubuis contributed the 
first 100 piasters to defray the initial expenses of the purchase.” 

Edel never got consent to ratify the agreement and the cor- 
respondence is silent on the fate of the transaction. However 
the Brothers did take possession of the mission grounds some 
time before the end of February 1855," and occupied it and 
worked it, very probably continuously,”* before coming into 
actual ownership in 1859. 

When the bishop paid the bills connected with the opening of 
the school and provided for the temporal needs of the Brothers 
he was fulfilling faithfully the terms of the contract made with 
the Society of Mary in 1852, although he certainly spent much 
more money than was originally anticipated. The contract pro- 
vided, it will be remembered, that Odin would turn over to the 
Brothers the management of the school as well as the school 
property as soon as the institution could maintain itself by tui- 
tion fees. After the school was once in operation, however, and 
after it became evident that a group of inexperienced foreigners 
did not exactly make the cleverest financiers in San Antonio, 
the bishop postponed the actual transfer from year to year. 

When in 1858 and 1859 Father Meyer became dissatisfied 


72 Cf. Official Contract, December 16, 1851, T. C. 

73 Edel to Caillet, November 27, 1854, T. C. 

74 Ibid. 

75 Dubuis to Odin, February 23, 1855, G. C. A. 

76 Cf. for example: Edel to Caillet, End of September 1857, December 
28, 1858, T. C. The school and mission properties both bordered on the San 
Antonio River and Edel made regular trips by boat to the Mission to get the 
vegetables and farm products served at the dining tables of the boarders 
and Brothers. 
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with conditions in Texas, he informed the bishop of his intent 
to close the school and recall the Brothers to Dayton. This news 
disturbed the bishop considerably and induced him to take pre- 
ventive action. To the superior general he insisted by letter that 
if the San Antonio undertaking was strengthened it would un- 
doubtedly become one of the best institutions of the Society. He 
then stated that the time had arrived for the Brothers to take 
over completely the management of the school; he proposed to 
arrange the matter of proper titles to property with Father 
Meyer. He intended, he said, to give the Brothers “as a gift” the 
entire property of Mission Concepcién, on which “if the soil be 
well cultivated, more corn and vegetables could be raised than a 
large community could consume.” Bishop Odin suggested giving 
Brother Edel charge of the Mission and farm so that he could 
establish there some type of manual training school at which 
the orphans of the surrounding country could be educated and 
cared fcr. This would of course necessitate the appointment of 
another superior for the city school, but Edel whose “considera- 
ble skill in agriculture” would make him invaluable at the new 
establishment should by all means be put in charge."’ Undoubt- 
edly the bishop was eager to complete the transfer of properties 
at this time so as to end once and for all any idea of withdraw- 
ing the Brothers and bringing to a sudden close his labors of 
years, as well as his plans for the future. 

As finally drawn up on September 8, 1859, a contract was 
made between Most Reverend John M. Odin and Brother An- 
drew M. Edel, and their heirs and successors forever, providing 
first, that the Brothers of Mary obligate themselves to keep for- 
ever in the city of San Antonio and on the premises then occu- 
pied, a school for the instruction of youth. Secondly, that the 
bishop on his part transfer and convey to the Brothers the 
schoolhouse, dependencies, and land, occupied as St. Mary’s 
School, and also the mission buildings and land (about a 90-acre 
tract) of Mission Concepcién, with the provision that the Broth- 
ers could not in any way alienate or burden the properties. The 
land was to be theirs in perpetuity provided that they continued 
to maintain the school.” 


7? Odin to Caillet, Ee? 30, 1858, T. C. 

78 Contract signed by J. M . Odin and A. M. Edel, and witnessed by 
Michael Sheehan and Andrew Copy found in T.C. The Brothers 
lived at the Mission, taking care of t until 1869. In December of that year 
it was leased to Joseph Keller, who took possession January 1, 1870. Sub- 
sequently Messr. Koenig, Ross, Brackenridge, Hack, and Haechten held in 
turn leases on the property. In 1911, at the request of Bishop Shaw, the 
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After obtaining a clear title to the Mission Concepcién prop- 
erty, the Brothers set about restoring the church and improving 
the land. When all was in readiness, this ancient structure, 
which had served the Indians during the mission era, and which 
had been entirely abandoned as a religious institution for prob- 
ably well over half a century, was again blessed and opened as 
a place of worship. Brother Edel thus described the event: 


On Tuesday, May 28, [1861] early in the morning, we left in pro- 
cession with banners and flags, and the statue of the Blessed Virgin 
richly ornamented, carried by our students who were decorated with 
silk red and light-blue sashes tipped with gold tassels. All of our 
students were in the procession; also a large number of little girls 
dressed in white, many parents, and a crowd of people. Father Aman- 
dus celebrated Mass, and Msgr. Madrid preached, as did also Fathers 
Fauve and Amandus. Our students sang during Mass. We spent the 
entire day at the Mission and before leaving sang several hymns in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin. At noon, we furnished refreshments to 
all the school children and to others who so desired. Brother Lawrence 
had baked about a thousand cakes and peach pies. Everything was 
eaten. It was a day of joy and pleasure for all. Father Faure intends 
to say Mass there from time to time on Thursdays. We will probably 
go there next Thursday with the students.’® 


The mission property was always first and foremost a farm, 
the revenue of which was to help maintain the school. However, 
for a short period there was an organized postulate and novi- 
tiate at the Mission for the training of candidates to the Society 
of Mary.*® The postulate was ceremoniously opened on August 


Society of Mary relinquished its right to a perpetual lease to the Mission 
and surrounding property to the diocese so that the bishop could erect an 
orphanage and seminary on the grounds. The Society in return received a 
clear and unencumbered title, instead of the perpetual lease it previously 
had, to its downtown school property. Contract between the Society of Mary 
and Bishop Shaw, Provincial Archives, Society of Mary, Kirkwood, Missouri. 
However, not all the property owned by the Brothers at the Mission Con- 
cepcién was obtained from Bishop Odin. Thus Edel, on May 24, 1858, bought 
five acres at the Mission from Francois J. Huber for $100 and in return sold 
an acre of the land he controlled to Mr. Huber—this was done in order to 
round out the mission lands. Bexar County Court House Record, P 2, pp. 
635-636, #724, #725. Similarly on April 9, 1860, Edel bought for $100 a 
plot 40 by 80 varas, adjoining his holdings at the Mission, from the Chavez 
family. Bexar County Court House Record, S 1, p. 264, #347. 

79 Edel to Odin, June 9, 1861, C. A. A. 

80 During the nineteenth century the training of candidates for religious 
orders was not always methodically directed, particularly in pioneering sec- 
tions, and occasionally the whole procedure was somewhat irregular; at any 
rate such was the case in San Antonio throughout the 1850’s and 1860's 
when several candidates were admitted to the Society after satisfying only 
the essentials of canon law. Thus in 1852, Mr. O'Neill was classified as a 
novice while actually living in community and carrying on the work of a 
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15, 1864, the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
when ten young men were admitted as candidates. On the fol- 
lowing March 19, feast of St. Joseph, five more were admitted. 
Brother Paul Kraus, himself a candidate for the priesthood, was 
put in charge of training the postulants.*' The novitiate was not 
so large nor well organized, and it is not always possible from 
the correspondence to tell exactly who was a novice, nor how 
many novices there were.*? The whole project for training can- 
didates was begun prematurely and had a short existence. For 
one thing a serious inconvenience was caused by the fact that 
no resident priest was living at the Mission,** and until the So- 
ciety could put one of its own priests at the disposal of the can- 
didates, the house of training could never be considered com- 
plete. Then, too, the choice of Paul Kraus as director was not the 
best as a more experienced and kindly disposed man was 
needed.** The Brothers in San Antonio themselves doubted the 
wisdom of beginning the novitiate and inquired of the General 
Administration in Europe concerning its suppression.** In 1866 
the house of formation was closed, and the remaining candidates 
were sent to the Provincial motherhouse in Dayton, Ohio, where 
they were to complete their studies; plans called for sending 
them back to San Antonio as the place of their labors.** 

During the Civil War not only was San Antonio completely 
cut off from communications with the northern section of the 
Society at Dayton, but it was quite impossible to keep up accus- 
tomed communication with general headquarters in Europe. 
Since the Brothers and the bishop had been begging more help 
for school and farm,*’ and since, furthermore, many important 
questions had to be decided, the Brothers urged Edel to make a 
trip to Europe in person to advance the interests of the school.** 

In the early part of May 1865, shortly after hostilities be- 


professed member. Similarly, Joseph Loetscher entered the Society in San 
Antonio in 1852, and was professed the following year. Hyacinth Wolny 
entered at San Antonio in 1855, and along with Loetscher labored principally 
at the Mission. And John Moore entered in 1860, taking his first vows the 
following year, and his final vows in 1864. Cf. Reinbolt Report, March 1, 
1866, T.C. Cf. also Koenig to Caillet, October 19, 1853, and Edel to Odin, 
August 7, 1861, T.C. 

81 Kraus to Caillet, May 10, 1865, T. C. 

82 Charles Francis to Caillet, December 28, 1864, T. C. 

83 Charles Francis to Reinbolt, July 10, 1865, T. C. 

84 Edel to Good Father, n. d. (before May 12,) 1865, T. C. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Reinbolt Report, March 1, 1866, T. C. 

87 Edel to Caillet, June 9, 1864, T. C. 

88 Edel to Caillet, December 27, 1864, T. C. 
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tween the States had ceased, Edel turned the direction of the 
school over to the capable Charles Francis and set out for 
France. He took with him seventeen propositions and questions 
calling for action. Heading the list was his own request to be 
relieved of the duties of superior. Other important matters con- 
cerned the future of the novitiate; the great need for a priest of 
the Society in San Antonio; establishing a separate day school; 
opening a school in Corpus Christi; taking charge of an orphan- 
age at the Mission; the possibility of forming a separate prov- 
ince in Texas since the distance to Dayton was too great to 
administer affairs efficiently; the disposition of various odd lots 
of land taken in as tuition payment; certain personnel changes, 
and above all the need for help.*® 

Traveling to Dayton, Ohio, Edel called on Father Reinbolt, 
the newly appointed provincial, and discussed many Texas prob- 
lems. Arriving in Paris, France, Edel conferred at length with 
the superior general and received decisions on various important 
matters; however, on the all-important question of getting addi- 
tional help, he got a negative answer and was told that he would 
have to depend on the provincial motherhouse in Dayton for his 
reinforcements. 

Although Edel had every reason to be pleased with some of 
the resulting adjustments and permissions, nevertheless it was 
a sad man who returned to San Antonio on October 15, 1865. 
Without a larger faculty the school could not continue to oper- 
ate; in fact some of the members suggested that it be aban- 
doned. Bishop Dubuis, elevated to the episcopacy in 1861 when 
Bishop Odin was sent to New Orleans, was of the opinion that 
without additional members the institution could no longer func- 
tion; he asked, however, that final heroic efforts be made to get 
help from the motherhouse, Edel did more; he insisted that the 
provincial, Father Reinbolt, come in person to study the problem 
at first hand, and asked him to come with reinforcements. With- 
out them, Edel said, he need not come at all, as he would “simply 
embitter the minds of the Brothers and the Bishop.’ 

Basing his judgment on what he had heard concerning the 
institution in Texas, Father Reinbolt believed that the school 
should be suppressed, and recommended such action to the Gen- 
eral Superiors in the fall of 1865.*' Nevertheless, urged by Edel 


8° Edel to Good Father, n.d. [before May 12,] 1865, T. C. 
90 Edel to Reinbolt, October 11, 1865, November 18, 1865, T. C. 
%1 Reinbolt Report, March 1, 1866, T. C. 
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and positive orders from France, he journeyed to San Antonio 
with an open mind for an extended inspection in February 1866. 
Paying his respects to the bishop, meeting each of the Brothers 
individually, visiting the classes frequently, holding round-table 
faculty discussions concerning the school, and making a thor- 
ough first-hand, detailed, twelve-day study of conditions in San 
Antonio, Reinbolt came to the conclusion that his previous idea 
of suppressing the establishment “certainly showed an absence 
of due reflection. . . . Our establishment of San Antonio, [he 
wrote] having been founded on the cross amid many tribulations 
by the saintly Bishop Odin and our Brothers, is solidly built.”** 

Personal observations not only changed Reinbolt’s previous 
ideas, but induced him to champion the interests of the school, 
even made him paternalistic toward it. Several important re- 
forms resulted from the round-table discussions with the fac- 
ulty members. The Mission was ordered closed as a postulate and 
novitiate since it was inadequately staffed and gave little prom- 
ise of developing into a suitable house of training for candi- 
dates; the older aspirants were sent to Dayton, and the younger 
ones transferred to the city to live with the boarding students 
of St. Mary’s. A separate dining room, giving necessary privacy 
to the faculty, was provided for. Classrooms were changed. To 
make teaching more effective, the various national groups were 
rearranged. As a never-to-be-forgotten favor to the students, 
the vacation period was extended two weeks, beginning July 15, 
instead of August 1 as previously, and continuing to the first 
Monday in September; vacations were to be spent at the Mis- 
sion, Finally, there was a strengthening of religious discipline 
particularly in the matter of the costume. Pioneering conditions 
and the Civil War had made it difficult for the Brothers to se- 
cure the prescribed cloth for their religious garb, which had 
been practically abandoned. Reinbolt found the Brothers “in cos- 
tumes which resembled but faintly one or the other pieces of 
clothing worn by the Brothers of Mary.” He now decreed that 
every effort be made to resume the costume. Brother Louis Uhl- 
man, the one recruit Reinbolt had brought along, was “vested 
according to regulation,” and was therefore to “serve as model” 
for costumes tailored according to rule.” 

Another significant result of the visit was a change in the 
administration of the school. Reinbolt observed that “there was 


92 Ibid. 
98 Ibid. 
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but little, if any, direction, whether material, professional, or 
spiritual” and that the school would benefit by a change of su- 
periors.** Other men had made independent observations to the 
same end, noting in particular that Edel’s predilection for gar- 
dening induced him to neglect the school in favor of the mission 
lands.** Brother Edel never cared to be an administrator. In fact 
he had asked several times to be relieved of the duties of di- 
rector of the institution;** however, the superiors had consist- 
ently refused, continuing him in office. During his absence in 
Europe, Charles Francis, acting as superior, had demonstrated 
his unusual executive ability and was now permanently ap- 
pointed head of the school. Edel was transferred to the Mission 
and charged with the cultivation of the mission lands. 

Living in semiretirement in the long rambling halls and dark 
recesses of the mission buildings and roaming the shady lands 
along the San Antonio River, Edel found his delight. In a grove 
of mulberry trees near the pecan woods that grow in the river 
bottom lands, he built a little cabin and an oratory for himself 
where he was free to carry on his private devotions. To Edel 
the study of mankind was as nothing compared to the study of 
the earth and its products. He was a hermit by taste, bashful, 
a very indifferent talker of little imagination. Although he was 
familiar with French, German, English, and Spanish, he, like a 
more famous man, could keep silent in all four languages, Nev- 
ertheless life at the Mission did have its responsibilities, for as 
the head of a small community of four Brothers he was expected 
to provide for and take charge of resident students who spent 
their summer vacations there. 

In 1869 Edel was relieved of all responsibilities and permit- 
ted to retire to the motherhouse in Dayton. Here he built an- 
other “cabin in the woods” and lived in blissful solitude, indulg- 
ing his horticultural tastes to their fullest on a wild portion of 
the farm. He died in Dayton, July 29, 1891, the third of the San 
Antonio pioneers to go to his eternal reward.” 

At St. Mary’s, meanwhile, Brother Charles Francis had 
started his long, eventful career as director of the school at the 
beginning of the fall term of 1866. The prestige of his name, 
coupled with his forceful leadership, brought increased prosper- 


94 Ibid. 

5 Dubuis to Odin, July 10, 1865, C. A. A.; Charles Francis to Reinbolt, 
July 10, 1865, T. C. 

96 Edel to Chevaux, December 3, 1857; Edel to Caillet, September 8, 
1859, T.C. 

97 This short appraisal is from Garvin, 109-115. 
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ity to the institution. It must, however, be remembered that in 
part, at least, progress was made possible by the benefits of the 
Reinbolt visitation. 

The pioneering days were behind when the new director took 
over. The valuable lessons of small failures were not forgotten 
by Charles Francis, who now built on the foundations of the pre- 
ceding fourteen years. He opened a new era for the school. The 
growing city made new and higher demands in education, and 
Brother Charles, thoroughly in love with the work of forming 
youth, more than met the new demands. A prospectus an- 
nounced the following courses of instruction: “Moral and reli- 
gious instruction; English and Spanish (with lessons in French 
and German to such who desire same); mathematics; physics; 
chemistry; astronomy; bookkeeping; history; geography; pen- 
manship; drawing; vocal and instrumental music.” The total 
expenses for students who accepted board and tuition were $180 
a year.** 

Nothing of importance to progress in education escaped this 
forceful man. The cares of the growing institution were nu- 
merous, but Charles Francis had each and every departmental 
need at his fingertips. In the daily program of the school the 
half-hour of Christian Doctrine each morning was given the 
place of honor; for over twenty years, he, as prefect of the 
boarders during all their meals, paced the dining room, keeping 
order and insisting on table etiquette; he created a system of 
emulation whereby hard-working and deserving students re- 
ceived recognition by having their names inscribed on the mag- 
nificent Roll of Honor in the college parlor; evey Monday he read 
the weekly grades in all classes; and the morning and afternoon 
recesses in the schoolyard were supervised by him personally, 
with the entire student body of 300 or 400 pupils kept in reason- 
able check by his single presence.** 

Charles Francis was a builder and as the school expanded he 
erected new structures; overcrowding forced him to separate the 
Mexicans and give them a special school, and later to separate 
the boarding department from the day school, providing for the 
former by erecting St. Louis College, now St. Mary’s University, 
in the outskirts of the city. In those days St. Mary’s School, lo- 
cated in the very heart of the city, was by far the largest insti- 
tution in San Antonio; its new towering building was four 


®8 Copy in T.C. 
%° This short appraisal is from Garvin, 156-167. 
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stories high and the wonder of southwest Texas. All the impor- 
tant buildings as they stand to this day were erected before 
there was a railroad within eighty miles of San Antonio. The 
city was proud of Charles Francis; it benefited by his enterprise, 
and although some doubted his foresight, time has fully justified 
his wisdom. 





JOSEPH W. SCHMITZ 


St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Franquelin, Mapmaker 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The purpose of this sketch is to make better known the name 
and the work of Franquelin, who in the seventeenth century 
drew the greatest number of general and sectional maps of 
North America, of the Mississippi Valley, and of the Great Lakes 
region. He himself never went farther west than Montreal, as far 
as positive evidence is concerned. The importance of his work 
is due to the following facts. He had the map, now lost, made 
from memory by Jolliet after his epochal journey down the Mis- 
sissippi; he acted for a time as draughtsman for La Salle, whose 
map, also lost, he was given to re-draw; and he was Cadillac’s 
draughtsman in 1692-1693. The lost maps of Jolliet and La Salle 
which Franquelin used are among the most important docu- 
ments on the discovery and early exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley, because they gave details which were in journals or let- 
ters no longer extant, and they presented this information much 
more clearly and in more detail than could be done in long mem- 
oirs about the newly explored regions; for, as Sir H. G. Ford- 
ham has said, maps can save the mind an infinitude of words. 

It is not our intention here to analyze in detail each of Fran- 
quelin’s maps, much less to study with their help the progress of 
geographical knowledge of North America, nor to ascertain in 
each case which map he used as a basis, nor to investigate their 
genesis, or the sources of those which he re-drew. For such a 
study several hundred pages would barely suffice. In the second 
part of this article, the most important part in our opinion, we 
give a list of Franquelin’s maps as complete as possible in the 
present circumstances, commenting briefly on their dates and in- 
dicating in general the advance in geographical knowledge which 
each represents. The first part of the article, wherein Franquelin’s 
career as a mapmaker is briefly sketched, calls special attention 
to the documentary evidence for the dates of the maps. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the maps herein listed were 
studied from photographs in the Karpinski Series of Reproduc- 
tions, of which the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, has a complete set. To check our conclusions 
anyone may refer to the call-number given here after each map. 
To make more available the wealth of invaluable material housed 
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in the Ayer Collection, work was begun on a complete list of its 
manuscript maps, as well as of all photographs, facsimiles or 
tracings of the same, with brief bibliographical notes on each. 
Though this extremely important project is now temporarily in 
abeyance owing to more urgent work, the completed list will con- 
tain each call-number assigned to the original map in its Euro- 
pean repository. To facilitate reference, therefore, we have re- 
tained these original call-numbers in our listing. The originals 
of these maps are—or should we say were ?—all in Paris. 


I 
THE TRIBULATIONS OF A MAPMAKER 


The biographical data on Franquelin, as has been noted by 
Marcel, are extremely scanty.' Ten years after Marcel made 
this remark, a few more details were added by Joseph-Edmond 
Roy,? and twenty-five years later, a more satisfactory sketch of 
the mapmaker’s life was published by M. Pierre-Georges Roy, 
until recently archivist of the Province of Quebec.* The article 
by Father Le Jeune referred to in the footnote below is merely 
a summary of that published by M. P.-G. Roy.‘ In 1938, the 
present writer published a short sketch in which he used data 
which had been previously overlooked.’ In the present paper, the 
account which we shall follow for the first twenty years of his 
cartographical work is supplied by Franquelin, in a memoir ad- 
dressed to Pontchartrain at the beginning of 1694, in which he 
uses the third person when referring to himself. 

Jean-Baptiste Louis Franquelin, son of Guillaume and Cath- 
erine Vitas, was born in 1651 or thereabouts® at St. Michel de 


1 Gabriel Marcel, Cartographie de la Nouvelle France, Supplément @ 
Vouvrage de M. Harrisse, Paris, 1885, 13. He reproduced them in his Repro- 
ductions de Cartes et de Globes relatifs a la découverte de l Amérique au 
XVI* et au XVII* siécle, avec le texte explicatif, Paris, 1892, text, 74, 77, 
92-93. Cf. Henry Harrisse, Découverte et Evclution Cartographique de Terre- 
Neuve et des pays circonvoisins, London and Paris, 1900, 326-327. 

2 Joseph-Edmond Roy, “La cartographie et l’arpentage sous le régime 
francais,” in Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, (BRH), I, 1895, 33-36. 

3 Pierre-Georges Roy, “Un hydrographe du roi & Québec: Jean-Baptiste- 
Louis Franquelin,” in Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, series 3, XIII, 1919, section 1, 47-57. 

Louis Le Jeune, Dictionnaire Général... du Canada, 2 volumes, 
Ottawa, [1931], s. v. 

5 Jean Delanglez, Some La Salle Journeys, Chicago, 1938, 29-31. 

6 Cyprien Tanguay, Dictionnaire généalogique des familles canadiennes, 
7 volumes, Montreal, 1871-1890, I, 241, gives 1653 as the date of his baptism; 
M. Roy, Proceedings, 47, says that he was born between 1651 and 1653; 
Franquelin himself in 1681 declared that he was thirty years old. 
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Villebernin in the Archbishopric of Bourges. Nothing is known 
of the first twenty years of his life. As he himself records in his 
memoir, he came to Canada in 1671' to engage in trade. 


He was quite successful during the first three years, and has by this 
time been in the king’s service for nineteen years, during twelve of 
which he spent his own money without receiving any compensation, 
as he had been led to hope. That is, eight years under M. the Comte 
de Frontenac and M. Duchesneau, then governor and intendant re- 
spectively. . . . Three years under M. de la Barre and M. de Meulles 
who succeeded the first in 1682. . . . The twelfth year under M. le 
Marquis de Denonville who replaced M. de la Barre in 1685, . . . and 
the following year, 1686, he was given a salary of only 400 livres. . . .* 


In the same passage he says of Frontenac and Duchesneau: 
“Toward the end of 1674, they received orders from the Court to 
send plans of various parts of the colony and several maps of 
the newly discovered countries, and persuaded him to give up 
his trading and to devote his time to mapmaking, since he was 
the only one in the colony equipped for this sort of work.” 

As will be seen, the autobiographical memoir from which we 
have just quoted was written at the beginning of 1694. The date 
when Franquelin began his map career was “toward the end of 
1674” although he did not receive any salary or bounty of any 
kind until 1686, twelve years after he began to draw maps for 
the government. The only difficulty with this text is that he 
mentions Duchesneau as being in Canada at the end of 1674, 
whereas the intendant did not arrive at Quebec until September 
1675. The error, however, is a slight one, considering that Fran- 
quelin wrote this nearly twenty years later, and the rest of the 
passage is entirely accurate. Eight years is the time between 
1674 and the end of Frontenac’s first term as governor general 
of New France, and it is a fact that after his arrival in Canada, 
Duchesneau commissioned Franquelin to make maps of the col- 
ony. 

The reason why we stress the date mentioned by him as the 
beginning of his work as mapmaker is that he is very probably 
the author of an important map of the Great Lakes and of the 
Upper Mississippi commonly attributed to Jolliet (infra, no. 1). 
The statement that he was then the only one able to draw maps 


7M. Roy, Proceedings, 47, deduced from the date which appeared on one 
of Franquelin’s map that he arrived in 1673. 

8 Memoire touchant les voyages que Franquelin hydrographe du roy en 
Canada a fait a Quebec et a Paris .. ., Bibliothéque Nationale (BN), 
Clairambault, 879 :294. 
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is a slight exaggeration; for Hugues Randin, Frontenac’s en- 
gineer, who could and did make maps, was in Canada in 1674. 
It is true, however, that no one then in New France was as ex- 
pert a draughtsman as he was. 

Between 1675 and 1678, Franquelin’s name does not appear 
in the official correspondence or in other public documents. The 
latter year is the date of two of his maps: a sectional map show- 
ing the land holdings on the Lower St. Lawrence (infra, no. 2), 
and a general map of North America (infra, no. 3), both dedi- 
cated to Colbert by Duchesneau. Another map of the Great Lakes 
(infra, no. 4), also made about this time, is neither dated nor 
signed, but there is little doubt about his authorship of it. 

When the census of the colony was taken three years later, 
in 1681, he was living in the lower town of Quebec with Jean 
Juchereau de la Ferté, and gave his age as thirty.® His output of 
maps during this year is considerable. He drew one of America, 
in four parts of the same size, representing the continent be- 
tween latitudes 27° to 61°, and longitudes 246° to 338°, taking 
his first meridian from the Azores (infra, no. 5). As the second 
cartouche of the northwest quarter has it, it was made “at Que- 
bec, in New France, September 10, 1681, by Jean Louis Fran- 
quelin.” 

On February 4, 1683, Franquelin married Elizabeth Aubert,’ 
widow of Bertrand Chesné or Chesnay, who had died three weeks 
earlier." From a pecuniary point of view, the marriage was not 
a fortunate one. By her first husband his bride had eight chil- 
dren, all living, and she was deeply in debt. Until his final depar- 
ture from New France in 1692, Franquelin was sued by various 
creditors from whom he had been forced to borrow money. We 
have quoted his statement that during the first twelve years he 
received no pay whatever for his cartographical work. He was 
probably thanked for his artistic maps, but this did not relieve 
his dreadful poverty. During this time he very likely did not 
give up trading altogether, for it is difficult to see how he could 
have supported himself between 1674 and 1683, and later also 

his wife and her eight children between 1683 and 1686, without 
some means of earning money. 

The first mention of his name in the official dispatches occurs 
in the year of his marriage. On November 4, 1683, Governor La 


® Benjamin Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens-Francais, 8 volumes, Montreal, 
1882-1884, V, 55. 


10 Tanguay, I, 241. 
11 Ibid., 124. 
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Barre, who had replaced Frontenac the preceding year, wrote to 
Seignelay : 

The news which recently reached me from that quarter {New York] 
deserves a full explanation. This is the reason for my sending you a 
special report with this dispatch. This report together with the map 
of the country will enable you to get a thorough knowledge of every- 
thing and give you the means of discussing the matter with His 
Majesty. The young man who made these maps is one Franquelin, as 
skilful as any in France, but he is extremely poor. He could do with 
some little [pecuniary] aid from His Majesty, the salary of a civil 
engineer, for instance. He is at work on a very accurate map of the 
country which I shall send you next year in his name. Meanwhile, I 
shall support him with some small subsidy.'* 


The map spoken of by the governor is not mentioned in the 
usual lists, and we have not been able to discover it; one can 
deduce, however, that it was a map of the eastern part of North 
America. None of Franquelin’s work during this year seems to 
have survived, except two drawings of Quebec; one, a plan of the 
lower town (infra, no. 6), the other, a plan of the fort (infra, 
no. 7). Appended to the first is a memoir of the intendant De 
Meulles.'* Franquelin’s own memoir tells us that he brought 
some of his plans and maps to Paris, at the request of La Barre 
and De Meulles: “By their order he went to the Court in 1683, in 
order to bring plans and maps that had been asked for. He made 
this journey at his own expense; it cost him more than 500 écus 
[1,500 livres], and no reimbursement was made to him.”’* 

In the previously quoted letter of La Barre, no mention is 
made of Franquelin’s going to France. Since the last ships sailed 
before November 22,'° and probably on November 13,’* the deci- 
sion to send him to Paris must have been reached suddenly. A 
memoir of De Meulles is attached to one of the plans brought to 
the minister, and hence it may have been De Meulles himself 
who ordered this journey. Among Franquelin’s fellow passengers 
in all probability was one or other of the better known worthies 


12La Barre to Seignelay, November 4, 1683, in Edmund Bailey O’Cal- 
laghan, ed., Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York, (NYCD), Vol. IX, Albany, 1855, 205. 

18 The memoir is printed in Marcel, Cartographie, 11. 

14Memoire touchant les voyages . . .. BN, Clairambault, 879:294v. 

15 Cf. Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle 
France, 1663-1710, 6 volumes, Quebec, 1885-1891, II, 907, 910. 

16 Cf. Jean Delanglez, “A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels, 1643-1683,” 
in MID-AMERICA, XXII, (October 1940), 305. The latest letter that left 
Canada for France, that of Bishop Laval to Seignelay, is dated November 
13, 1683, Archives of the Archbishopric of Quebec, Lettres, I, 243. 
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of this period, for three of them sailed to Europe at the begin- 
ning of the same month of November 1683: Iberville, who was 
bringing La Barre’s dispatches to France;'’ La Salle, who had 
been more or less hustled out of Canada by the governor; and 
Radisson,'* who was on the point of finally devoting himself to 
English interests after years of divided allegiance between Eng- 
land and France. 

It is at least an interesting coincidence that Franquelin was 
officially ordered to act as La Salle’s draughtsman while in 
Paris, and during the first half of the year 1684, he was engaged 
in drawing the only signed map of La Salle’s journeys which 
has come down to us (infra, no. 8). As might be expected, the 
poor mapmaker was completely out of his depth in this milieu. 
He soon found himself involved in laffaire Tonti, and, what is 
more to the point here, this led to his being accused of betraying 
La Salle’s confidence by making known the map on which he was 
working. Franquelin’s connection with l’affaire Tonti is referred 
to in the letters which Beaujeu, captain of La Salle’s flagship, 
the Joly, wrote to Villermont in 1684. As for the affair itself, it 
would seem that La Salle took occasion to withhold a sum of 
money which he had promised to Alphonse Tonti, the brother of 
Henri, because of some disparaging remarks which Alphonse 
had made about him. 

La Salle’s opinion of Franquelin may be gathered from a let- 
ter which Beaujeu wrote from Rochefort on this matter: 


Just before receiving your last letter of May 29, I was speaking to M. 
de la Salle about M. [Alphonse] de Tonti and was telling him what 
you had written about his draughtsman, Franclin [sic] by name. He 
answered that if he [Franquelin] had been present when the Sieur de 
Tonti said what he did, and if he had reported the same, he himself 
would not have believed it; but Messrs. de la Forest and Barbier were 
also there, and they assured him that they heard Tonti say the same 
thing.’® 


Franquelin’s supposed betrayal of La Salle’s confidence is 
referred to in the same letter. We have discussed elsewhere what 
unusual means La Salle employed in order to keep secret the 
expedition to the Gulf of Mexico. As a matter of fact, the “se- 


17 Cf. La Barre to Seignelay, November 4, 1683, AC, C 11A, 6:238-239. 

18 Douglas Brymner, ed., Report on the Canadian Archives, 1895, Ot- 
tawa, 1896, 50. 

19 Beaujeu to Villermont, June 5, 1684, in Pierre Margry, ed., Décou- 
vertes et Btablissements des Francais dans Ouest et dans le Sud de 
lV Amérique Septentrionale, 6 volumes, Paris, 1876-1888, II, 426-427. 
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cret” was so well kept that in March 1684 a gazette published in 
Holland gave the European reading public full details about the 
destination and route of this expedition. The author of this ar- 
ticle wrote: “the map of the country he visited was kept well 
concealed.”*° It may not have been known in Holland because it 
was not printed, and, at the beginning of 1684, there were only 
a few copies of it. This is the map referred to further down in 
the letter just quoted: 


Apropos of his [La Salle’s] map, he said the other day to M. Minet, 
our engineer, that it was going to be printed in Paris; that M. Tausier, 
a clerk of M. de Seignelay in charge of the fortifications, must have 
given it to somebody, and that this would not be to the liking of M. 
le Marquis [de Seignelay]. I myself see that La Salle’s draughtsman 
is responsible for this. I am asking you, if possible, to get a copy of 
the map, and you may pay as much as two pistoles for it. My nephew 
will reimburse you; but I must have it before I leave. An outline will 
be enough.”* 


The surmise of Beaujeu may or may not have been correct. 
After all, there had not been much secrecy about the expedition, 
the route, or the map itself. On arriving in France at the end of 
1683, La Salle had tried to interest businessmen at Rochefort 
and La Rochelle, and later at Rouen and Paris, “in a partnership 
to finance an expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi and a 
settlement in the Taensa country.” And in the following March 
1684 La Salle himself had given M. Tronson “a very beautiful 
map’”* of the country he had discovered. 

At the end of June 1684 Alphonse Tonti arrived at Rochefort. 
He and La Forest went to La Rochelle to patch up matters with 
La Salle. Of this meeting Beaujeu says: “They had a long ex- 
planation and Franquelin was blamed for everything. The Sieur 
de la Forest denied that he had ever spoken unfavorably of the 
Sieur de Tonti,” although, added Beaujeu, remembering his 
former letter, “‘M. de la Salle had already told me himself that 
La Forest and Barbier reported to him what the Sieur de Tonti 
had said.”** La Salle, however, was not quite convinced by their 
“explanation.” He demanded that Tonti be confronted with Bar- 
bier, Franquelin, and a few others, in whose presence Tonti had 


20 Some La Salle Journeys, 85. 
21 Beaujeu to Villermont, June 5, 1684, in Margry, II, 429. 
22 Some La Salle Journeys, 81. 
1 on Tronson to Belmont, April 15, 1685, printed without date in Margry, 
24 Beaujeu to Villermont, June 18 [i. e., 28], 1684, in Margry, II, 437. 
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spoken disparagingly. When Tonti refused to agree to this, La 
Salle would not permit him to accompany the expedition to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

From the above it seems that Franquelin was then at La 
Rochelle or at Rochefort. He must have returned to Canada that 
same year; at any rate he was given employment by Denonville 
shortly after the latter’s arrival as governor in Quebec, for Den- 
onville wrote to Seignelay as follows: 


I also believe, my Lord, that it would be very useful for the service 
of the king, if some one here were appointed to teach the first prin- 
ciples of navigation. I think we have some worth whiie students here, 
and also a man very capable of teaching the subject. His name is 
Franquelin, and he is at present engaged in drawing maps. He knows 
many good things [worth teaching]; he would be very useful if you 
were kind enough to give him some subsistence; he could teach writing, 
drawing, navigation, arithmetic. Our Canadians have all the qualities 
for becoming good pilots provided they be given the means of learn- 
ing.*° 


The newly arrived governor had very much at heart the map- 
ping of New France. He had hoped to have a map of Hudson 
Bay made by Pierre Allemand, who had accompanied Claude de 
la Martiniére to the north in 1684, but this pilot had been ill 
since his return in October 1685. Denonville, however, notified 
the minister that the map would be made during the coming 
winter and sent to Paris “at the first opportunity.”** Another 
map, that of the St. Lawrence from Quebec to the sea, was to 
have been by the engineer Jean Deshayes,” if illness had not 
prevented him: 


Dying though he was, I took him along with me to Catarok8y 
[Kingston, Ontario,] and had him draw the course of our river from 


25 Denonville to Seignelay, November 13, 1685, Archives des Colonies 
(AC), C 11A, 7:94v. This letter is erroneously dated 1686, in Roy, Proceed- 
ings, 49, and in Le Jeune, Dictionnaire, s. v. Allemand (Pierre). Internal and 
external evidence show that it was written and sent to Paris in 1685. Cf. 
fo. 102, where he refers to the recent departure of De Meulles for Acadia; 
the date on the plan of Fort Frontenac made by Villeneuve, Ministére des 
Colonies, no. 522, reproduced in Etienne-Michel Faillon, Histoire de la 
Colonie Francaise en Canada, 3 volumes, Villemarie, 1865-1866, II, facing 
p. 467, etc. 

26 Denonville to Seignelay, November 13, 1685, AC, C 11A, 7:103. The 
map was sent to Seignelay two years later. Cf. Henry Harrisse, Notes pour 
servir a Vhistoire, a la bibliographie et a la cartographie de la Nouvelle- 
France et des pays adjacents, 1545-1700, Paris, 1872, 207, no. 233. 

27 On Jean Deshayes, cf. J.-E. Roy, “La cartographie et l’'arpentage sous 
le régime francais,” in BRH, I, 1895, 36; [P.-G. Roy], “Jean Deshayes, 
hydrographe du Roi,” ibid., XXII, 1916, 128-138; XXXVIII, 1932, 281. 
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here [Quebec] to Lake Ontario. This was not done without trouble. I 
thought he was going to die at any moment in my canoe. I told him 
to mark on his map all the inhabited places of the colony. You may 
be sure, my Lord, that it is accurate.** In time, my Lord, we shall try 
to give you a good knowledge of the whole country.*°® 


The illness of still another engineer, Robert de Villeneuve,*° 
further limited the number of maps sent to Paris this same year. 
The governor regrets that he can forward no more than the 
plans of Three Rivers, Montreal, Catarok8y, and Quebec.** To- 
ward the end of his forty-two page letter, “a large volume,” he 
calls it, Denonville comes back again to the subject of Fran- 


quelin : 


I have had the Sieur Franquelin make drawings of the sketches of 
the Sieur Jolliet (infra, nos. 10 and 11). The latter is seriously inter- 
ested in his work and has made a thorough study of our river. He has 
had a great share in many of the discoveries made in this country. He 
is a good man, and could also teach navigation and form pilots in this 
country, if you were kind enough, my Lord, to give him some subsidy 
each year. 

The said Jolliet, my Lord, is hoping that this work of the past 
several years which I have the honor of sending to you, will be re- 
warded with some pecuniary bounty. He has a fishery at Anticosti, an 
island which has been granted to him. I am sending in his name, a 
memoir on sedentary fishing to M. Morel, who will speak to you about 
it. It would be well to employ our Canadians in this occupation. You 
will see [on the map], my Lord, how many settlements there are on 
both sides of the lower course [of the St. Lawrence River ].** 


Denonville’s petition on behalf of Franquelin was effective. 
On November 15, 1686, the mapmaker wrote to Seignelay, thank- 
ing the minister for his appointment as “royal hydrographer at 
Quebec,” with a salary of 400 livres per annum.** During Denon- 
ville’s governorship, Franquelin’s output of maps was the great- 
est; at least, more of his extant maps were made between 1685 
and 1689 | infra, no. 10 and ff.], than during any other four-year 


28 This is perhaps the map listed in Marcel, Cartographie, 17, no. 24. 

29 Denonville to Seignelay, November 13, 1685, AC, C 11A, 7:103v-104. 

s0On this engineer, cf. P[{ierre]-G[eorges] R[oy], “Le sieur de Vil- 
leneuve, ingénieur du Roi,” in BRH, X, 1904, 280-282. 

31 Cf. Harrisse, Notes, 203, no. 224; Marcel Cartographie, 15, no. 16, 16, 
no. 18, 17, nos. 21 and 22. 

82 Denonville to Seignelay, November 13, 1685, AC, C 11A, 7:104. 

88 Franquelin to [Seignelay], November 15, 1686, BN, Clairambault, 
285-286. On the date of Franquelin’s appointment as hydrographer, cf. Roy, 
Proceedings, 49; Marcel, Cartographie, 13. 
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period of his life. He thus describes his position during this pe- 
riod: 

Considering that the said Franquelin was useful to the colony, and 
since it was known that he had spent all his resources making maps 
without any recompense up to that time, M. de Denonville wrote to the 
Court that he be given a salary, and the following year, 1686, he was 
given only 400 livres [per annum]. The said Sieur Marquis de Denon- 
ville told him to accept, in the hope that he would have this salary 
raised, for it was hardly enough to pay the rent and fuel bills.** 


In his sketch of Franquelin, M. Roy quotes from a résumé 
of a letter first printed by Marcel.** While thanking the minister 
for the position of official hydrographer in Canada, Franquelin 
calls attention to the fact that 400 livres will hardly enable him 
to live. In order to do his teaching he must rent a house large 
enough to accommodate the pupils, and the rent alone of such 
a house amounts to 100 écus (300 livres) a year.** Another 
résumé of one of his letters for the same year contains this 
further appeal: “The Sieur Franquelin, hydrographer at Quebec, 
represents that he has been making maps of Canada for the 
past twelve years, and has sent maps to my Lord through MM. 
the governors and intendants.”’ He then says that his salary as 
teacher of navigation is only 400 livres; “having a great number 
of pupils, he must have a large place wherein to teach.” He can- 
not afford to rent such a large house with his salary, for he has 
a large family to support. In 1687, this family consisted of him- 
self, his wife, the eight children which she had by her first hus- 
band and a daughter who had been born of her marriage to 
Franquelin the year before. He was also having trouble with a 
former landlord at this time. He had made, it seems, some altera- 
tions to the house and had sent the bill to the landlord. The lat- 
ter promptly filed suit, asking the court to decide whether such 
alterations were necessary.*’ What the court did is not known. 
The résumé above quoted ends as follows: “He begs to be em- 
ployed making plans as well as hydrographical and geographical 
maps of the country, and to be given the same salary as was 
paid to those sent to the colony for that purpose two years 


ago.’’** 


84 Memoire touchant les voyages . . .. BN, Clairambault, 879:294v. 

35 Marcel, Cartographie, 13; Roy, Proceedings, 50. 

36 Roy, Proceedings, 50, note 1, gives an extract from the lease of a 
house in 1686, the rent was 135 livres a year. 

387 Jugements et délibérations, III, 178, 181. 

38 AC, C 11A, 9:159v. 
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His reference here is to Deshayes and Villeneuve. The former 
had written to Paris in 1687, offering to finish the map of the 
St. Lawrence River which he had begun; if this offer were ac- 
cepted, he asked to be paid six months’ arrears of his salary, 
and also the use of a small boat such as he had been given for 
his first survey of the river.*® Denonville and the new intendant, 
Champigny, wrote to Seignelay, expressing surprise that the 
plans of the fort and of the town of Quebec as well as a map of 
the Ile d’Orléans, made by Villeneuve and sent to Paris in 1686, 
had not reached the hands of the minister :*° 


He [Villeneuve] is finishing the map of the Island of Montreal and 
that of Lake Ontario. If he does not work as fast as one might wish, 
it is not our fault. We can see that he is very much disgusted at having 
to remain in this country. If my Lord would be willing to employ the 
Sieur Franquelin who is settled here, it would mean bread for him, 
by turning over to him the salary which my Lord ordered us to pay 
the Sieur de Villeneuve. He is necessary to the colony and will acquit 
himself well of whatever maps my Lord may wish to have. 

Should my Lord employ the Sieur Franquelin as a mapmaker, we 
are of the opinion that my Lord could do no better than to hand over 
the teaching of navigation to the Jesuit Fathers. They have promised 
to open a special class for this branch.** 


Franquelin’s memoir tells us what happened the following 
year: 

In 1688, the said Franquelin made another voyage at his own ex- 
pense, which cost him between 1,500 and 1,600 livres, in order to bring 
[to France] the general map requested by the Court for determining 
the boundary line between New France and New England. Although 
he made this voyage at the express order of M. the Marquis de Denon- 
ville and M. de Champigny, he was given only 400 livres for his ex- 
penses.** 


He left Quebec in November, a few months after the birth 
of his second child.** Before his departure he had been commis- 
sioned by the governor and the intendant “to go next year to 
the Ottawa country to draw the map of that region.” He was to 
be allowed to bring merchandise to the West, and to pay the ex- 


39 AC, C 114A, 9:160. 
40 They ultimately reached Paris. Cf. Harrisse, Notes, 205, no. 206. 
a 41 Denonville and Champigny to Seignelay, November 6, 1687, AC, C 
A, 9:10v. 
42 Memoire touchant les voyages . . ., BN, Clairambault, 879:294v. 
48 Tanguay, I, 241. 
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penses of this expedition with the profits made from trading.“ 

Together with the large map (infra, no. 18), which he 
brought to France,** he presented a petition, in which, after re- 
calling that he had gone to Canada “nearly seventeen years ago 
in view of trading,” he asked for an increase of salary, giving 
the same reasons as before: 400 livres hardly suffice to pay the 
rent and the fuel bill of the “place where he teaches.” Seignelay, 
he hopes, will be pleased with the map and with the memoir 
added to it by order of Denonville and Champigny.** 

The memoir emphasizes the importance of determining the 
boundaries of New France, of setting up landmarks bearing the 
arms of His Majesty, and of making an accurate map of the 
whole colony.*’ Franquelin made a point of advocating in his 
memoir that New France be divided into “provinces,” and that 
fixed French names should be given to them, “as well as to rivers 
and settlements, doing away with all Indian names, which only 
create confusion, because they change very often, and because 
each tribe names places and rivers in its tongue, so that one and 
the same thing always has several different names.” Fortunately 
this recommendation was not acted upon, for it would have 
been a pity to have the names of French towns or French noble- 
men take the place of magnificent Indian names which so vividly 
describe the many towns, rivers, and lakes of the region that 
was New France in the seventeenth century. He also proposed to 
make economic maps of the various “provinces” and told the 
minister of his promise to Denonville and Champigny to begin 
the work of determining the boundaries of the colony on his re- 
turn. His reason for asking Seignelay for a formal commission 
“and the same salary as that of the engineers in Canada, in ad- 
dition to his present salary,” is because “he will have to pay a 
draughtsman in Quebec to draw the maps [based on the rough 
field notes sent by Franquelin] so that some maps can be sent 
to France each year.” 

In the “additions” to this memoir, he suggests that the work 





44 Coppie de l’ordre et permission de Monsieur le marquis de Denonville 
et de Monsieur de Champigny, November 5, 1688, BN, Clairambault, 879 :280. 

45 Chabaud to de Lancet, November 9, 1688, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 2610:44- 
45. This letter is printed in BRH, XXIX, 1923, 286-288; the pertinent 
will be found in Marcel, Cartographie, 14, but the date of the letter, Novem- 
ber 29, is erroneous. 

46 BN, Clairambault, 879:283. 

47 This memoir is in BN, Clairambault, 879:280-281; the additions 
spoken of below, ibid., 290-290v. Both documents are printed in Marcel, 
Cartographie, 12-13. There is a summary of their contents in Harrisse, 
Evolution Cartographique de Terre-Neuve, 327-328. 
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of determining the boundary line between French and English 
territory really ought to be undertaken first in the Iroquois 
country, if conditions were more favorable, but it is just as im- 
portant, he says, to settle the limits between the French and the 
English possessions in the Hudson Bay region. 

From a letter of Louis XIV to Denonville and Champigny, as 
well as from a royal order to these officials, it seemed as though 
Franquelin’s financial distress would soon be over, his persistent 
efforts to obtain the salary of an engineer at last successful. 
The king suggested that Villeneuve should return to France, but 
left the final decision to Denonville, 


His Majesty is quite willing to have M. de Denonville consider whether 
the Sieur Franquelin is capable of filling the post of Villeneuve. In 
which case His Majesty would approve if they [Denonville and Cham- 
pigny] give the post to Franquelin, and, while waiting to be notified 
of the king’s intentions, the Sieur de Champigny may pay him a 
salary to be taken from the funds allocated for the full payment of 
the Sieur de Villeneuve’s services.** 


Three weeks later, probably in consequence of the “additions” 
to the memoir regarding the determination of the boundaries of 
New France, the king commanded the “Sieurs de Denonville and 
de Champigny to give the Sieur Franquelin, who is leaving for 
Canada in order to make the map of the northern regions, all the 
help he needs.’’*® 

He left France shortly after the date of this order. At the 
time of his arrival in Canada, Denonville, unfortunately, had 
other things to think about than Franquelin’s fitness to replace 
Villeneuve, for the mapmaker’s arrival almost coincided with 
the date of the most frightful massacre in Canadian history, 
which took place at Lachine during the night of August 4, 1689. 
Denonville left Canada the following November, having been re- 
placed by Frontenac, who landed at Quebec on the evening of 
October 12, 1689.°° At this time the colony had not yet recovered 
from the shock of the Lachine massacre. The question of deter- 
mining the limits of New France and of marking its boundaries 
could wait. 

Though M. Roy is quite right in observing that Franquelin 

48 Louis XIV to Denonville and Champigny, May 1, 1689, AC, B 15:54. 
a 4° Louis XIV to Denonville and Champigny, May 24, 1689, AC, B 15:70- 

50 Frontenac to Seignelay, November 15, 1689, AC, C 11A, 10:218v, 


printed in P. G. Roy, ed., Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec 
pour 1927-1928, (RAPQ), Quebec, 1928, 18. 
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“was rather a cartographer than an engineer” his conjecture that 
he “perhaps refused the post of engineer which the king was 
giving him” is hardly likely. His need of money was so great 
that he would have made every effort to give satisfaction, and 
we know how often he had asked during the previous years for 
precisely this post. There is reason to believe, however, that 
even if no Lachine massacre had occurred and even if Denon- 
ville had remained Governor of New France, Franquelin would 
not have been appointed as engineer, for we know that his ap- 
pointment to the post was made conditional upon Denonville’s 
judgment of his fitness for it. And this judgment can be fairly 
seen from a report which Denonville wrote in January 1690, 
after his return to France: “The school of hydrography would be 
better in the hands of the Jesuits than in those of the Sieur 
Franquelin who does not bother much about forming the pilots 
the colony greatly needs.”** 

Under the circumstances, Franquelin’s lack of interest in the 
forming of pilots should cause no surprise. The marvel is that 
he could find any time at all for his poorly paid map-making and 
teaching, when he had to find means of supporting his wife and 
the children she had by her former marriage, as well as his own 
children, the second of whom was born in 1688. At the time of 
Franquelin’s marriage to Elizabeth Aubert, her eldest child was 
eleven years old and her youngest ten weeks. Her former hus- 
band, Bertrand Chesnay, was himself a widower when she mar- 
ried him, and when she married Franquelin in 1683, the children 
which Chesnay had by his first wife had promised to contribute 
jointly a sum of 400 livres toward the upbringing of Elizabeth’s 
children. In 1690, however, this promise had not yet been ful- 
filled; and in May of this year Franquelin seems to have become 
impatient. We find him petitioning the Sovereign Council to ob- 
tain the promised sum from the delinquents, on the ground that 
he needed the money to pay some of the debts contracted in 
bringing up Elizabeth’s children.** 

In October of the same year, Phipps appeared before Quebec. 
Franquelin refers to the stirring event in a memoir presented to 
Pontchartrain in 1692, together with a map of the Atlantic 
Coast, and in this memoir he again asks for the post of engineer, 
observing that “he has often acted in that capacity, as for in- 


51 Roy, Proceedings, 50. 
52 Denonville to Seignelay, January 1690, AC, C 11A, 11:193. 
53 Jugements et délibérations, ITI, 416, 419-420. 
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stance during the siege of Quebec by the English, when he di- 
rected all the necessary defense work to the satisfaction of the 
men in power in the colony and of all the officiers.”** In corrobo- 
ration of this statement, he produced the following attestation 
signed by Frontenac: “He performed the duties of an engineer 
during the siege by the English, and on later occasions also, 
whenever there was no engineer at hand, and he acquitted him- 
self perfectly of these duties.”’* 

The siege of Quebec prevented Franquelin from sending any 
maps to Paris in 1690. As we saw, he had been commissioned by 
the king to make a map of the Hudson Bay region on his return 
to Canada. A petition presented by him to the Sovereign Council, 
October 29, 1691, explains why he had not carried out the order 
of the king, and shows that his financial situation was as hopeless 
as ever. The petition quotes the royal commission “to survey and 
make the map of the northern parts of America,” and explains 
that he has thus far been unable to carry out this order “on ac- 
count of the war.” He goes on to say that some years earlier he 
had been obliged to borrow money from Hugues Cocheran dit 
Floridor, a merchant of Quebec, who died at the end of 1689.°° 
The tutor of Cocheran’s son then appealed to the Marshalsea of 
Quebec to order Franquelin to repay the 1,250 livres, 6 sols, 8 
deniers which were owed to his ward. In pursuance of the orders 
of this court, the sheriff served notice on Franquelin, August 7, 
1691. Of course the debtor was unable to pay this debt, and in 
his petition to the Sovereign Council he explains that if he had 
been able to carry out the order of the king, he would have had 
the necessary funds to reimburse his creditors. He therefore 
appeals from the sentence of the Marshalsea to the Sovereign 
Council, the highest court of justice in the colony, asking for a 
moratorium of eighteen months, after which time he will reim- 
burse the tutor of the child of Hugues Cocheran. Now that the 
war is over, he is ready to make the survey and the map, and 
even has an 


order from M. the Comte de Frontenac . . . dated March 16 of the 
present year [1691], commanding the said petitioner to be ready to 
leave with the first convoy he would send to the Ottawa country and 


54 A Monseigneur de Pontchartrain. Memoire de Jean Baptiste Louis 
Franquelin hydrographe pour le Roy a Quebec en Canada, BN, Clairam- 
bault, 879 :278-279. 
= 55 Memoire pour l’hydrographe de quebec, BN, Clairambault, 879:281- 

lv. 
56 Tanguay, I, 134. 
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to choose the men necessary to go with him, as the said order explains 
at greater length.*’ 


For reasons which we have been unable to ascertain Fran- 
quelin did not go with the first convoy led by Courtemanche at 
the end of April 1691 or with any of the others leaving for the 
West during that same year. The registers of the Sovereign 
Council show that he had other creditors who were “persecuting” 
him. In July 1692 he asked this judicial body that the same 
eighteen-month moratorium apply not only to the Cocheran suc- 
cession but to all his creditors. These were pressing him so hard 
and their demands worried him so much that “he was unable to 
attend to his work which requires close attention.” 

In spite of being thus delayed, the surveying and mapping of 
the Northwest was not lost sight of. In 1691 Frontenac received 
an order from Paris to grant Franquelin two trade permits to 
cover the expenses of the undertaking. Frontenac issued the 
two congés in 1692; they were visaed by the intendant, but 
Franquelin was again “unable to leave [Quebec for the Ottawa 
country] because the Iroquois were blocking all the roads.”*® 

It thus became evident that the proposed survey would be 
indefinitely postponed. A few months later, therefore, Franque- 
lin was ordered to France on the Envieux. This order was given 
in connection with the carrying out of a plan long cherished by 
French officials in Canada—the conquest of New York. Talon,” 
and Dubois d’Avaugour before him,*' had seen that the French 
would never break the power of the Iroquois without first hum- 
bling the Dutch and the English. Denonville also deemed this 
was the only way of ridding New France of the Iroquois menace. 
In 1689, he had sent Calliéres to France to explain the situation 
to Seignelay,® and a few months later Frontenac, who was then 
about to return to Canada, had been given permission to carry 
out the plan.“ When he arrived in Quebec, however, the season 
was too far advanced.* Moreover, nothing was ready.” 








5t Jugements et délibérations, ITI, 579-580. 

58 Jugements et délibérations, III, 669. 

59 Frontenac and Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1693, 
RAPQ, 1928, 174. 

6° Talon to Colbert, November 13, 1666, RAPQ, 1931, 61; NYCD, IX, 57. 

61 Memoir of August 3, 1663, NYCD, IX, 15. 

62 Calliéres’ memoir of January 1689, ibid., 401-408. 

63 Memoire pour servir d’instruction & Monsieur le Comte de Frontenac 
sur l’entreprise de la Nouvelle York, June 7, 1689, RAPQ, 1928, 12; NYCD, 
IX, 423. 

64 Summary of intelligence from Canada, 1689, 1690, NYCD, IX, 436. 

65 Memoir of Denonville, January 1690, ibid., 445. 
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In 1692 there was a man in Canada who knew the Atlantic 
seaboard very well indeed. He was Antoine Laumet, better 
known under the noble alias of Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac.” 
As Pontchartrain said in a letter to the governor at this time, 
information about the coast previously sent to Paris was not 
sufficiently precise, and “the Sieur de Cadillac must be sent to 
France by the first ships, because, as the king has learned, he 
is the best informed man” in all that concerns the lie of the coast, 
the landings, soundings, etc.*’ Frontenac replied to the Minister 
in September: 


I shall also order the Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac to embark [on 
the Envieux] together with the hydrographer [Franquelin], who drew 
all the maps and plans which I was sending you by the Saint Francois 
Xavier.** From these maps you would have seen that I had done my 
best to give you all the information you desire. While sailing along 
the coast, they [Cadillac and Franquelin] will be able to correct these 
maps, and give you still more exact information when they have the 
honor of saluting you.* 


Our travelers reached France in November 1692.” After his 
arrival Franquelin delivered to Pontchartrain a memoir to the 
effect that he had been sent to Paris by Frontenac and Cham- 
pigny “to bring you, my Lord, the maps of the coast, harbors, 
and principal towns of New England (infra, nos. 20 and 21).” 
The reason for sending him was because 


He has the most accurate, the most perfect knowledge of all this. 
For nearly five months,"' under their orders, he has been working on 
these maps with the utmost care making the necessary research and 
ascertaining everything that is to be learned. He drew and re-drew 
each and all the plans of every place several times, until those who had 
actually been in these places, whether Frenchmen, Englishmen, or 
Indians, approved these various plans and agreed with him as well as 
with one another that all the plans were accurate.” 


66 An article on the early years of Cadillac in America will be published 
in one of the coming issues of MID-AMERICA.—Ed. 

67 Pontchartrain to Frontenac, April 1692, RAPQ, 1928, 102. 

68 This ship was lost at the end of 1691. Cf. Frontenac and Champigny 
to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1692, RAPQ, 1928, 105; Jugements et 
délibérations, ITI, 777, 1091. 

6° Frontenac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1692, RAPQ, 1928, 114. 

70 Frontenac’s order sending Franquelin to France is dated September 
22, 1692, Jugements et délibérations, III, 737. 

71Cf. Memoires de L’Acadie et de la nouvelle angleterre, 1693, by 
Cadillac, AC, C 11D, 10:n. p. 

72Memoire de Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin, BN, Clairambault, 
879 : 278-279. 
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If the minister wishes to have a still better knowledge of the 
coast, Franquelin is ready to go to learn more about it next 
year, 1694, provided he be given a light frigate equipped with 
twelve or sixteen guns. Thus armed, it would be possible to cap- 
ture “small [New England] boats that come unarmed to fish off 
Acadia or to get coal from Cape Breton Island.” Much informa- 
tion about the English colonies could be had from the crews of 
these boats, and the data learned from one could be checked 
against those obtained from another. From the résumé dated 
February 8, 1693, it is clear that one page of the memoir is miss- 
ing, for the résumé adds that Franquelin asks for an increase in 
salary and offers to act as engineer in the colony.” 

Meanwhile Cadillac, who had accompanied Franquelin to 
France was flooding the minister with very detailed memoirs 
about Acadia, New York, and New England; these, wrote the 
king to Frontenac and Champigny, would be used in due time: 


But maps have still to be made of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and of 
its northern and southern coasts, as well as a map of the course of 
the river up to Quebec. You must gather very carefully whatever in- 
formation may have been acquired by men who know the river, like 
the Sieur Joiliet, for instance, and have them draw maps thereof dur- 
ing the winter. The engineer [Levasseur de Néré who had succeeded 
Villeneuve], the Sieur Franquelin, as well as the said Sieur de Lamothe 
Cadillac, are to do this also, and they must check the maps which 
have been drawn on the latter’s memoirs, correct them if necessary, 
and send everything to Paris."* 


A few days later, Pontchartrain notified Champigny that the 
king had given leave to Franquelin’s family, that is, his wife, 
eight children, and two maids, to return to France. “His Majesty 
desires that you embark them on the first of his ships sailing 
from Quebec, and that you give the necessary orders for their 
subsistence during the crossing.”"* It is easy to understand why 
this leave was asked: The unfortunate mapmaker wished to de- 
liver his family from the “persecutions” of his creditors. When 
he left in 1692, his wife was with child for the fifth time, and 
from what Pontchartrain wrote to Champigny, it appears that 
three of Madame Franquelin’s children by her first marriage 
were still living with her. 


73 Extrait des lettres et differentes demandes sur les affaires de Canada, 
AC, C 11A, 12:336v. 

™ Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, March 28, 1693, RAPQ, 
1928, 144. 

75 Pontchartrain to Champigny, April 1, 1693, AC, B 16:286v. 
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By a curious coincidence, five days after this order of Pont- 
chartrain, Elizabeth Aubert was appearing before the Sovereign 
Council in Quebec, on the eve of the birth of her fifth child.”* 
She represented that but for the war her husband would have 
been able to survey and map the northern parts of America as 
the king had ordered, and so satisfy the demands of his credi- 
tors. Instead, however, he had been sent to France in the previous 
autumn, by Frontenac for the service of his Majesty, and there- 
fore, she will be unable to reimburse his creditors on the twenty- 
seventh of this month when the eighteen-month moratorium ex- 
pires. Hence she asked the judges for another prorogation “until 
the arrival of the last ships” from France.” 

Madame Franquelin cannot have been very sorry when the 
king’s order to sail for France was communicated to her, and 
she did not waste much time in preparing for the journey. In 
his reply to Pontchartrain, Champigny wrote: “The Sieur Fran- 
quelin, teacher of hydrography, having resolved to remain in 
France, the Jesuit Fathers willingly undertook to teach the 
children in his place and had in fact begun to do so last year,” 
that is, in 1692, when the mapmaker went to France. If Fran- 
quelin does not return, he continues, his salary of 400 livres will 
be given to the Jesuits to pay the teacher, if this is agreeable to 
His Majesty. “I have given orders that his wife and family, re- 
turning to France on the Corossol, should be provided with what 
is necessary for the crossing as you commanded me to do.’’* 

Champigny, it will be noticed, does not say how many of 
Franquelin’s children embarked on this vessel. But from the 
genealogical list in Tanguay and in M. Roy, it appears that his 
wife left her three youngest children in Quebec, one six months 
old, and the others three and two years old respectively. Fran- 
quelin’s memoir tells us what happened on this voyage, in such 
a way, incidentally, as to confirm the date which we have as- 
signed to this document. 

He first explains how, after having done everything that was 
expected of him, he found himself unable to return to Canada for 
lack of money. Since the minister had not been notified that the 
only reason for his coming was the service of the king, he had 
been given only 300 livres,” hardly enough to pay for his four 

76 Tanguay, I, 201. 

7? Jugements et délibérations, III, 737. 

7s Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1693, AC, C 11A, 12:280. 


7° This sum was over and above the 450 livres which the intendant gave 


Franquelin for his voyage; cf. Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 10, 
1692, AC, C 11A, 12:88v. 
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months’ lodging at Versailles. He was being supported by friends 
in Paris, in the hope that further funds would be given him by 
Pontchartrain. Then after recounting his services since the end 
of 1674, he continues: 


Seeing that he could not support his family in Canada, and having 
entirely ruined himself in the service of the king, though always hop- 
ing that some day his work would be rewarded, he resolved last year 
to bring his family to France and settle it on some property which he 
possesses in Touraine. He would be better able to subsist in Canada 
if alone, and could carry on his work there more easily. But to crown 
all his misfortunes, he has just learned to his great sorrow that the 
ship on which his wife and his children had embarked has undoubtedly 
been wrecked. Now he finds himself bereft of all that was dearest to 
him and of the help he was expecting so as to reimburse those who 
were kind enough to advance him money during the time he had been 
forced to stay in Paris.*° 


We know that the Corossol foundered off Sept Isles in Novem- 
ber 1693." It is this date which leads us to think that the memoir 
was written at the beginning of 1694, for news of the disaster 
can hardly have reached Paris before January 1694. 

In his utter ruin and deep affliction, Franquelin begs Pont- 
chartrain to have compassion on him, to consider what services 
he has rendered to the colony and what services he can still ren- 
der. All he asks for is enough money to repay his friends in 
Paris, and a more adequate salary than 400 livres a year. He 
would then return to Canada and undertake an extensive survey 
of all the cultivated land in the colony; he would plot roads from 
Quebec to Acadia, Boston, and Albany; he would search for a 
shorter and easier overland route to Hudson Bay, and would 
survey the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. During the winter 
he would teach navigation and drawing, and in the summer he 
would take ten or twelve of his pupils with him in his survey 
work so that they could put in practice their theoretical knowl- 
edge.*? 

Pontchartrain agreed to this arrangement, and the king noti- 
fied Frontenac and Champigny that it has pleased His Majesty 


80 Memoire touchant les voyages . . .. BN, Clairambault, 879:294-294v. 

81 On this shipwreck cf. Frontenac to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1694, 
Frontenac and Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 5, 1694, RAPQ, 
1928, 189, 209; the declaration of Francois Poisset, in BRH, XXV, 1919, 
280-281; P. G. Roy, Inventaire de piéces sur la céte de Labrador conservées 
auz Archives de la Province de Québec, Quebec, 1940, Vol. I, 254, 256. 

82 Memoire touchant les voyages .. ., BN, Clairambault, 879:294bis- 
294ter. 
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to send back as hydrographer the Sieur Franquelin, who has handed 
in a memoir of what he intends to do. The carrying out of his plans, 
however, should be postponed to a more favorable time. Meanwhile 
His Majesty wishes them to collect diligently the observations which 
have already been made, especially those which concern navigation on 
the St. Lawrence, and make use of them to correct the maps of the 
river.** 


The “memoirs” spoken of by the king were very probably the 
plans mentioned in the autobiographical memoir. Franquelin was 
to have sailed on the Charente, but for some unknown reason, 
and contrary to what M, Roy says,* he did not return to Canada 
in 1694. In fact, he never again set foot in New France. In a 
joint letter of November 5, 1694, the governor and the intendant 
wrote to Pontchartrain: 


The Sieur Franquelin, hydrographer, has not returned to this coun- 
try, as His Majesty did us the honor of notifying that he would. We 
have no knowledge of the memoirs he has handed to you, which ap- 
parently deal with what is to be done to make more safe the naviga- 
tion of the [St. Lawrence] River. Nobody is better equipped to make 
such observations than the ship captains who come to this country.** 


In his letter, Pontchartrain had accused Frontenac and Cham- 
pigny of negligence as regards the mapping of the St. Lawrence; 
and the disgruntled tone of their reference to Franqulin may be 
due to a suspicion that the latter had given an unfavorable re- 
port about them to the minister, and even that he had attrib- 
uted the wreck of the Corossol to a lack of good maps of the St. 
Lawrence. As a matter of fact, though he himself had been 
planning to make a survey of the coast line near the mouth of the 
river, Franquelin does not attempt in his memoir to blame any- 
one in particular for the wreck. 

From this time on, our information about the activities of 
Franquelin is very scanty. We know that after this date there 
are five extant maps of his (infra, nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26). The 
last mention of his name in the records of the Sovereign Council 
is dated April 11, 1695. On this day, Jean Soulard, the tutor of 
the son of Cocheran, asked to be paid the sum of 144 livres, 2 
sols, 2 deniers, by Denis Roberge and Gervais Baudouin, the hus- 


88 Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, [May 8], 1694, AC, B 17:84, 
printed without date in RAPQ, 1928, 97. 

84 Passenger list of the Charente, April 24, 1694, AC, B 17:62v. 

85 Roy, Proceedings, 53. 

86 Frontenac and Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 5, 1694, AC, 
C 114A, 13:22v, printed under the date November 9, in RAPQ, 1928, 208. 
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bands of two sisters of Franquelin’s wife, Elizabeth Aubert. This 
sum was still owing to him, even after a sale of Franquelin’s 
furniture had realized 437 livres, 13 sols; and Soulard was there- 
fore suing the two defendants “as having money belonging to 
the absent Jean-Baptiste-Louis Franquelin.” The verdict was as 
follows: 


The Council has ordered and is hereby ordering that what remains of 
the furniture shall be the property of the said Baudouin as a com- 
pensation for the debts by him paid for the said Franquelin and for 
the expenses incurred in raising, on the advice of the king’s attorney 
for the Marshalsea of this city, one of the said children of the said 
Franquelin at nurse [in Baudouin’s home] since the death of the wife 
of the said Franquelin in the shipwreck of the king’s vessel, the 
Corossol.** 


In the beginning of 1697 Franquelin was still in Paris, where 
Vauban, Louis XIV’s famous military engineer, was employing 
him as a draughtsman. We learn this from a letter of Chevry 
to Lagny: 


I am sending you, Sir, the Sieur Franquelin with the first draft of 
the plan of the Bay of Boston [cf. infra, no. 21]. In spite of his urgent 
occupations, he promises the neat copy of it by next Tuesday [the 
letter was written on Wednesday]. He has at his home the map of the 
coast from Pentagouet [Penobscot] to this bay and from this bay to 
Manhatte, as well as the plan of the latter town and of its environs. 
I beg of you to receive him kindly, so that he may keep his word for 
M. de Vauban does not leave him much [free] time.** 


The map of the coast as well as the plans of Boston and of 
New York spoken of by Chevry were certainly copies of those 
which Franquelin brought to France in 1692, for it was his 
habit to keep all the sketches he made, and to supplement them 
with such further details as would come to him in the course of 
time. In 1697, he made a map of the course of the Mississippi 
from its headwaters to the Gulf of Mexico, embodying all that 
he had learned from Le Sueur about the upper course of the 
river [infra, no. 23]. This map was signed: “J. B. Louis Fran- 
quelin Hydro. & Geogr. du Roy.” Though this signature suggests 
that he was royal geographer as well as royal hydrographer, we 
have been unable to find any evidence of his appointment to this 
important position. In spite of the difference between these two 


87 Jugements et délibérations, III, 1008. 
88 Chevry to Lagny, January 16, 1697, in Collection de manuscrits . . . 
relatifs 4 la Nouvelle-France, 4 volumes, Quebec, 1883-1885, IT, 253. 
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offices, it is probable, as Harrisse suggests, that Franquelin made 
no distinction between them,** for he uses the same signature as 
early as 1687, and later, in 1699. Had these maps been published, 
such a signature would not have been appended on them unless 
Franquelin had actually been appointed Royal Geographer, for 
to use this title without authorization was against the law. 

The last bit of evidence which we have about Franquelin 
has to do with his appointment to the office of Royal Hydrogra- 
pher at Quebec for the second time. This post had been filled by 
Jolliet from 1697” to his death sometime after May 4 and before 
September 15. Franquelin must have applied for this position as 
soon as Jolliet’s death became known in Paris, for the abstract 
of the letter®** which informed Jéréme Pontchartrain of his event 
contains the following marginal note: “The Sieur Franquelin, 
formerly hydrographer in that country, where he acquitted him- 
self well of his duties, is asking for this post.”** The appoint- 
ment was made without delay: 


Commission of professor of hydrography at Quebec for the Sieur 
Franquelin who succeeds the late Sieur Jolliet. Today, the eighteenth 
of the month of May 1701, the King being at Versailles. Wishing to 
fill the place of professor of hydrography at Quebec, vacant since the 
death of the Sieur Jolliet, and knowing that the Sieur Franquelin has 
the necessary experience to acquit himself well of it, His Majesty has 
retained and appointed and does hereby retain and appoint him pro- 
fessor of hydrography in the said place, to exercise the functions 
thereof under the orders of the Sieur de Champigny, intendant of 
justice, police and finances in New France, and to be paid the salary 
that shall be determined in the budget and ordinances which will be 
sent to that effect. His Majesty commands the said intendant to have 
the said Franquelin acknowledged as the said professor of hydrography 
in those things which pertain to the said position.” 


But even after receiving this commission, Franquelin never 
actually returned to occupy the position assigned to him. What 
prevented his return to Quebec, we do not know. The following 
letter from Calliéres and Champigny to Pontchartrain informs 
us merely that he is not returning. 


The Sieur Franquelin to whom His Majesty has granted the place 


8° Bvolution Cartographique de Terre-Neuve, 331. 

%0 His commission dated April 30, 1697, is in AC, B 19:275. 

*1 Calliéres and Champigny to Pontchartrain [Maurepas], October 18, 
1700, AC, C 11A, 18:12. 

92 Ibid., 31v. 

% AC, B 22:201v-202. 
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of professor of hydrography, vacant since the death of the Sieur 
Jolliet, is not coming this year to this country although he has re- 
ceived the salary. Seeing that the Jesuits have been teaching this 
subject since the death of the Sieur Jolliet, and have even begun to 
teach hydrography at Montreal in the hope that they may be given 
this post, we believe, my Lord, that it would be only just that they be 
paid for the year during which they have taught the subject.” 


The chair left vacant by Jolliet was eventually given to Jean 
Deshayes, M. Roy suggests that one reason why Franquelin did 
not return to Canada was because of the debts he had con- 
tracted, and that another reason was the privations he had suf- 
fered after his marriage owing to the ridiculously small salary 
paid him by the government.* These reasons would indeed serve 
to explain his not returning in 1694, when, as we know, his 
name was actually on the April passenger list of the Charente. 
His last-minute change of plans on that occasion may well have 
been caused by the remembrance of his bothersome creditors, 
and the thought that his children would be better off with their 
aunts than if he returned to them. 

By 1701, however, these reasons would no longer be so 
weighty. By this time, as he knew, all his debts had been paid. 
As a result of the commission which he had received, a year’s 
salary had been given him in advance; his three children would 
no longer be such a burden, for they were then eleven, ten, and 
eight years old respectively, and the youngest, a boy, born in 
1693, he had never seen. It is therefore likely that he would have 
returned, unless prevented by some very important external 
reasons. Our conjecture is that Vauban was unwilling to let him 
go, in view of his undoubted skill as a draughtsman. 

“In spite of all our researches, we have been unable to find 
either the place or the date of Franquelin’s death. All that we 
can say is that he died in France between 1712 and 1730.”" 
M. Roy deduces this from the marriage contract of two of Fran- 
quelin’s daughters, who remained in Canada when their mother 
embarked on the Corossol. In the marriage contract of the 
youngest, October 24, 1712, her father is said to be still alive; 
whereas he was dead when the elder daughter married Jacques 
Quesnesl in 1730. 

Peculiarly enough the date and place of the death of the two 


4 Calliéres and Champigny to Pontchartrain [Maurepas], October 5, 
1701, AC, C 11A, 19:19. 

5 Roy, Proceedings, 54. 

96 Ibid., 55. Cf. infra, no. 26. 
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men so intimately connected with the early cartography of the 
Mississippi Valley, one as an explorer, the other as a mapmaker, 
are unknown. All that can be said about Jolliet’s death is that 
it occurred after May 4 and before September 15, 1700; as for 
Franquelin, the two extreme dates are much farther apart; in- 
stead of a margin of four months, there is an interval of eight- 
een years. With regard to the place, while it is surmised that 
Jolliet died somewhere near the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, there is nothing to indicate the place where Franquelin 
died, except that it was somewhere in France, 














II 
FRANQUELIN’S MAPS AND PLANS 


KEY TO REPOSITORIES 
AE, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
ASH, Archives du Service Hydrographique 
BN, Bibliothéque Nationale 
SHB, Bibliothéque du Service Hydrographique 


[1674-1675] 
1.—Carte de la descouuerte du S' Jolliet ou 
lon voit la communication du Fleuue St. 
Laurens .. . et se descharge dans le sein 


Mexique. 
SHB, B 4044-37. 


The full title will be found in Harrisse, Notes, 194, no. 203. 
A reduced sketch is in J. Winsor, Narrative and Critical History 
of America, IV, 212-213. 

This is the so-called Jolliet larger map. The reasons for at- 
tributing it to Franquelin are developed at length in an as yet 
unpublished book on the voyages of Jolliet; they can be men- 
tioned here only in brief: first, the handwriting; next, the place 
where it was made, Quebec; then, the time, 1674-1675; the simi- 
larity of certain geographical features on this and other maps 
undoubtedly made by Franquelin; and finally, the passage in the 
text above. All point to him as draughtsman of this map. 

We say “draughtsman,” because a geographer would not 
likely make maps of so extensive an area as North America with- 
out indicating at least the latitudes, which Franquelin omitted 
more than once. Moreover, when we wish to test the accuracy of 
his maps we face the following difficulty: while his latitudes 
clearly are straight lines parallel to the equator, we have no 
means of identifying the projection on any of his maps, for his 
meridians are not traced. All we can do is find what older map 
he used as a basis. For his map of 1681, for instance, he tells us 
that he took the Azores as his prime meridian, This is vague 
enough, since these islands, from Formigas to Corvo, extend over 
six degrees of longitude. It is clear, however, that he was de- 
ceived by the projection of Sanson’s map of 1650, which he used 
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as a basis. Sanson took as his prime meridian not the Azores— 
for French law forbade him to do so—but the westernmost is- 
land of the Canary group, Ferro, seven degrees east of Formi- 
gas. If his prime meridian were the Azores, the mythical “Baye 
du St. Esprit,” into which the Mississippi is made to empty, 
should appear on Franquelin’s map of 1681, somewhere between 
the 267th and the 273th degree of longitude; actually, it is lo- 
cated between longitude 279° and 280°, i. e., at the same longi- 
tude as on the Sanson map of 1650. 

Franquelin’s contributions consisted in expressing artistically 
the sketches, information, field notes of explorers, surveyors, and 
missionaries. Thus, on his maps of 1678 and 1681, the Missis- 
sippi is substantially the same as on the map which Jolliet drew 
from memory in 1674; on the map of 1684, it is as Franquelin 
saw on La Salle’s map; finally, he himself says that the map of 
the Lower St. Lawrence River was drawn according to the ob- 
servations and memoirs of Jolliet, and the map of the Upper 
Mississippi of 1697 according to data furnished by Le Sueur. We 
are not unaware that in such cases one might argue that the 
real author of the map is the one who made the sketch; cf. Mar- 
cel, Reproductions de Cartes, text, 93; but to attribute a manu- 
script map to the man who drew it can hardly be objected to, 
for the given author of many a printed map is often merely its 
engraver. We shall use the date written by Franquelin on his 
maps when he gives it; otherwise, we shall ascertain the year 
from internal and external evidence. 

The so-called Jolliet smaller map, SHB, B 4044-37, is a copy 
of that of 1674-1675, on a smaller scale, made in Paris by Claude 
Bernou, Some La Salle Journeys, 32 ff., at the beginning of 1676. 
In La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1907, 
452-453, Parkman gravely tells us that the shape of Lake Supe- 
rior “is better given by Joliet” on this map, than on the map 
printed in the Jesuit Relation of 1670-1671, published in Paris 
at the beginning of 1672. We have here a clear case of anti- 
Jesuit astigmatism, for the so-called Jolliet smaller map is 
merely an incomplete copy—poorly done at that—of Franque- 
lin’s map of 1674-1675, and in making it, as he himself tells us, 
Bernou had nothing but the same Jesuit Relation map with 
which to supplement Franquelin. Parkman also says that the 
rest of the map, namely, south of the Ohio, is “apparently cut 
off to make room for Joliet’s letter to Frontenac, which is writ- 
ten on the lower part of the map.” This is incorrect on two 
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counts. First, the letter is addressed not to Frontenac but to 
Colbert; secondly, the lower part of the map was not cut off to 
make room for the letter, for the larger map, of which this is a 
copy, has this same letter in a band on the side of the map. We 
shall have occasion later on to comment on Parkman’s descrip- 
tions of maps, as given in La Salle, Appendix I, 449-457. A crit- 
ical analysis of the maps themselves forces one to discard nearly 
all his judgments, although these have been echoed by numerous 
writers for the past seventy years. 


1678 
2.—Carte pour seruir a l’eclaircissement 
du Papier Terrier de la Nouvelle-France. 
ASH, 125-1-1. 


The dedication to Colbert by Duchesneau is in the second 
cartouche. Full title is in Harrisse, Notes, 197, no. 206. 

Neither the latitudes nor the longitudes are marked. The 
eastern shore of Lake Huron is the westernmost limit. “Lac 
Herye,” the southernmost latitude, is given a queer shape, and 
although this lake is more than 2,000 square miles larger than 
Lake Ontario, the latter, on this map, is fully three times the 
size of the former. The interior is studded with trees and dec- 
orated with figures of reindeers and beavers, a peculiarity of 
Franquelin’s early maps. The “style” of these figures is distinc- 
tive enough to enable us to identify an undated, unsigned, and 
untitled map of his, infra, no. 4. 


[1678] 
3.—Carte Gnlle de la France Septen- 
Trionnalle Contenant la découuerte du 


pays des Illinois Faite Par le Sieur Jolliet. 
SHB, B 4040-11. 


As on the preceding map, the second cartouche contains the 
dedication to Colbert by Duchesneau. Full title in Harrisse, 
Notes, 199, no. 214. In this as in other instances we refer to Har- 
risse for the full title because we do not wish to lengthen this 
article unduly. His transcription of titles does not always per- 
fectly agree with the title as found on the map itself, but con- 
sidering the conditions under which he had to work, his mis- 
takes are remarkably few. A sketch of this map will be found in 
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Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, IV, 218, in Cartier to 
Frontenac, Boston and New York, 1894, 296. 

With regard to the date of this map, cf. J. Delanglez, Hen- 
nepin’s Description of Louisiana, Chicago, 1941, 109, note 25. 
Our reasoning is confirmed by a passage taken from the grant 
in fief of Anticosti Island by Duchesneau to Jolliet in March 
1680. This grant was made “en considération de la découverte 
que le dit sieur Jolliet a faite du pays des Illinois, dont il nous a 
donné le plan, sur lequel la carte que nous avons envoyée depuis 
deux ans & Monseigneur Colbert, ministre et secrétaire d’Etat a 
esté tirée.” E. Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, découvreur du Mississipi et 
du pays des Illinois, premier seigneur d’Anticosti, Montreal, 
1913?, 230, and cf. p. 76. 

For the lakes and the upper course of the Mississippi on this 
map, cf. Hennepin’s Description, 110, 125, 139-140. The nomen- 
clature of the Mississippi Valley and the delineation of the river 
itself, are taken from Marquette’s holograph, and from the map, 
now lost, which Jolliet drew from memory after his return to 
Quebec in 1674. 

In his description of this map, Parkman writes: “It is an 
elaborate piece of work, but very inaccurate.” With regard to 
the course of the Mississippi, it is incomparably more accurate 
than that of La Salle which Franquelin was to re-draw six years 
later, and which Parkman describes at great length two pages 
further down. “This map, which is an early effort of the engi- 
neer Franquelin, does more credit to his skill as an engineer 
than to his geographical knowledge, which appears in some re- 
spects behind his time.” La Salle, 453-454. The map on which 
Parkman bases this unfavorable comparison is a map of the 
Great Lakes, known as Parkman no. 3, sketch in Winsor, Narra- 
tive and Critical History, IV, 215. On this map, made in Paris 
in the late seventies, the contours of the Great Lakes are merely 
a variant of those on Franquelin’s map of 1674-1675; the de- 
scriptive legends are taken from early Jesuit Relations, from 
Jolliet’s letter to Frontenac, and to these are added conjectural 
odds and ends with which the anonymous mapmaker graced his 
handiwork. The course of the Ohio on Parkman no, 3 is nothing 
else than a partial transcription of the course of this river as it 
appears on the Franquelin map of 1674-1675, where the Ohio 
is a later interpolation; cf. Some La Salle Journeys, 32 ff. The 
mapmaker’s description of the country through which the Ohio 
flows is Jolliet’s 1674 description of the Illinois country. 
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[1672-1687] 


4.—|[Map of the Great Lakes]. 
SHB, B 4040-40. 


Reproduced in A.-L. Pinart, Recueil de Cartes, Plans et Vues 
relatifs aux Etats-Unis et au Canada, .. . (1651-1731), Paris, 
1893, pl. 13; cf. Harrisse, Notes, 198, no. 209. 

The two cartouches are empty. The map is neither dated nor 
signed, but the “style” of the figures of animals is clearly Fran- 
quelin’s, Note also the two rivers, each having a lake as its 
headwaters and emptying into Lake Superior, which is exactly 
what is on the map of 1678, supra, no. 3. The Wisconsin River 
is not named; the Illinois is called ““Riuiere descendante dans le 
fleuue Messisipi.”’ 


1681 


5.—Cette carte est une des quatre parties 
de la description generale du Canada et 
des terres qui s’estendent depuis 27 degrez 
jusqu’a 61 de lattitude Septentrionale, et 
depuis 246 degrez jusqu’a 338 de long. A 
Quebec en la Nouuelle France le 10 Sep- 
tembre 1681, par Jean Louis Franquelin. 

SHB, B 4040-2. 


The other three parts of the same size are ibid., nos. 3, 4, and 
5. Harrisse, Notes, 199, no. 216, 200, nos. 217, 218, and 199, no. 
215, respectively. 

Franquelin used as a basis Sanson’s map of North America, 
1650. In this outline he inserted a variant of the course of the 
Mississippi as it appeared on Jolliet’s lost map; the only notable 
additions being the insertion of Fort Crévecoeur begun in Jan- 
uary of the preceding year, and the protacting of the Ohio to 
the Alleghenies. The delineation of the Great Lakes is a modifi- 
cation of his previous drawings; Lake Superior is the same as 
on the Jesuit Map of 1671. How vague was the knowledge of the 
country north of Lake Superior at that time may be seen from 
the fact that Michipicoten Bay is situated at a higher latitude 
(by a distance of 60 miles) than the lower tip of James Bay, 
though actually it is 320 miles southwest of this point, Much of 
the nomenclature of the Lower St. Lawrence is taken from the 
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map illustrating the Papier Terrier, supra, no. 2. On the map we 
are describing here, which was made the year after Jolliet re- 
ceived the concession of Anticosti Island, Franquelin inscribed 
the legend: “Maison du S' Jolliet.” For the opinions as to the 
location of this house, cf. Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, 236; we think 
that it was situated on Ellis Bay. 


1683 
6.—Plan géometrique de la basseville de 
Québec auec partie de la haute ville. 
... Par Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin 
1683. 


The title is from Marcel, Cartographie, 10, no. 13; cf. Har- 
risse, Notes, 201, no. 221. I have not seen this plan, 


1683 


7.—Carte du fort St. Louis de Quebec Par 
Iean Baptiste Louis Franquelin 1683. 


The title is from Marcel, Cartographie, 14, no. 14; cf. Har- 
risse, Notes, 201, no. 220. A photographic reproduction of what 
appears to be a modern manuscript copy of this plan is in 
P. G. Roy, La Ville de Québec sous le Régime Frangais, 2 vol- 
umes, Quebec, 1939, I, facing p. 424. 


1684 


8.—Carte de la Louisiane ou des voyages 
du S' de la Salle & des pays qu’il a décou- 
verts depuis la Nouvelle France jusqu’au 
Golfe Mexique, les annees 1679. 80. 81 & 
82. Par Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin 
l’An 1684. Paris. 


This, the best known of Franquelin’s maps, was in the Ar- 
chives scientifiques de la Marine, Box 29°, no. 2. Thomassy saw 
it there in the late 1850’s, Géologie pratique de la Louisiane, 
New Orleans and Paris, 1860, 207, and reproduced in facsimile 
the course of the Mississippi from the Taensa villages to the 
Gulf, ibid., pl. I, facing p. 16; the lower part of this plate was 
reprinted by Winsor in Cartier to Frontenac, 296. A manuscript 
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copy of the whole map made for Parkman is now in the Harvard 
Library. Thwaites reproduced it in reduced form in The Jeswit 
Relations and Allied Documents, vol. 63, frontispiece. A sketch 
of the map is in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, IV, 228. 
The original is now lost; it could not be found in the archives in 
1870, when Harrisse was preparing his Notes, 201, no. 222. He 
thought at the time that this map was “a copy made by F. de la 
Croix, for Franquelin does not seem to have been in France this 
year [1684].” Harrisse evidently had not seen the letters of 
Beaujeu from which we quoted in the first part of this article, 

For all that pertains to the course of the Mississippi, its trib- 
utaries and the Indian tribes, this map is a copy of La Salle’s 
large map, Some La Salle Journeys, 34, which was re-drawn by 
Franquelin and by Minet. By means of these, together with La 
Salle’s letters, it is possible to reconstruct the course of the river 
as he drew it; just as it is possible, by means of contemporary 
manuscript and cartographical documents to reconstruct with 
fair approximation, the course of the river as it appeared on Jol- 
liet’s lost map. 

The “remarkable accuracy” with which Franquelin “gives the 
shape of . . . all the Great Lakes,” is not so surprising as Park- 
man’s comment would indicate, for their contours are a mere 
modification of the map of 1674-1675. Besides, the shape of these 
lakes was by this time very weil known in Paris; for there were 
several manuscript maps representing them, and Coronelli’s 
drawing of the lakes on his globe of 1683 was taken from Ber- 
nou’s copy of Franquelin’s map of 1674-1675. On all of Franque- 
lin’s maps the east-west length of the Great Lakes is much too 
great. On this one, for instance, there are 27 degrees between 
the outlet of Lake Ontario and Duluth, against the actual 16 de- 
grees, at this latitude a difference of 550 miles. 

Parkman’s comment on the course of the Mississippi as it 
appears on this “interesting” map suggests that he is quite un- 
aware of La Salle’s geographical hoax, which Franquelin faith- 
fully copied: “He makes the Mississippi bend much too far to 
the West.” The extent of the distortion here involved can be 
seen by transposing this map on a modern one of the United 
States. When we translate the coordinates in modern terms, the 
Red River, for instance, empties into the Mississippi near Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. If we should use the position of the confluence 
of the Ohio as a basis for our calculations, the mouth of the 
Red River would be located in Bee County, Texas. Indeed, the 
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longitudinal difference between the mouth of the Ohio and that 
of the Red River, which are respectively at the easternmost and 
westernmost end of the lower course of the Mississippi is 1° 40’, 
whereas on this map the longitudinal difference between these 


two extreme points is 9 degrees. 


[1684] 

9.—Carte de la Louisiane En |’Amerique 
Septentrionale, depuis la Nouvelle France 
jusqu’au Golfe de Mexique, ou sont decris 
les Pays que le Sieur de la Salle a decou- 
verts dans un grand continent compris de- 
puis 50.degr. de l’Elevation du Pole jus- 
ques a 25, les années 1679.80.81.82. 

BN, Ge DD, 2987. No. 8782. 


This map, a tracing made by or for Jean-Baptiste Bourgui- 
gnon d’Anville, was in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
until 1924, and was thence transferred, together with the other 
maps and sketches of this geographer, to the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and given the above quoted call-number. Margry in the 
third volume of his Découvertes, frontispiece, and E. Lauvriére, 
in Histoire de la Louisiane francaise 1673-1939, University, Lou- 
isiana, 1940, frontispiece, reproduced this map in facsimile. 
Marcel mentions it in his Cartographie, 10, no. 12, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the part where the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi was shown is torn. This was certainly not done by La 
Salle, as De Villiers asserts, L’expédition de Cavelier de la Salle 
dans le Golfe du Mexique (1684-1687), Paris, 1931, 35, for it is 
the tracing which is torn, and the explorer had been dead then 
years when D’Anville was born. The tearing appears to have 
been an accident, which necessitated trimming the lower part 
and the right hand border of the map. 

In L’exploration du Missouri, Paris, 1925, 25, De Villiers er- 
roneously attributed this map to Delisle. According to Lowery, 
A Descriptive List of Maps of the Spanish Possessions . . ., Wash- 
ington, 1912, 167, who does not give the reference for his state- 
ment, Margry believed it to be a tracing of an original map of 
La Salle. Winsor wrote: “It [our no. 8] resembles closely one 
in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres of similar title, no. 
7920 [i.e., 7220]. If not by Franquelin it was certainly made 
from his drafts.” Cartier to Frontenac, 294, note. It is even more 
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certain that the draughtsman or draughtsmen of the originals 
of both maps used the same basic map, for the shape of the 
Great Lakes, the delineation of the Mississippi and of its tribu- 
taries, and the nomenclature of the Mississippi Valley are the 
same on both maps. Since Franquelin’s is nearly three times as 
large as D’Anville’s, the latter cannot be said to be a tracing of 
the former. The loss of the originals makes one unable to deter- 
mine which is prior, and for the same reason we cannot tell 
whether Franquelin made both, or whether in drawing his map 
he used as a model the smaller one made by La Salle, or by some 
other draughtsman for the explorer. 


1685 
10.—Carte du Fleuve St. Laurent dressée 
sur les Mémoires et observations du S' 
Jolliet en 46 Voyages Par J. B. Louis 
Franquelin. 1685. 
ASH, 126-1-2. 


This is a much smaller and earlier state of the map listed by 
Harrisse, Notes, 205, no. 229, cf. next number. In the covering 
letter sent with the map, Denonville speaks of forty-nine voy- 
ages, AC, C 11A, 7:117-117v, the letter is in Gagnon, Louis 
Jolliet, 241-243; but Jolliet in his letter to Seignelay, November 
10, 1685, wrote out “quarente six,” AC, C 11E, 13:135v, the 
letter is in Marcel, Cartographie, 14-15. 


1685 


11.—Carte du grand Fleuve St. Laurens. 
. .. Par Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin 
1685. 

ASH, 126-1-1. 


Harrisse, Notes, 205, no. 229. I have not seen this map. 


1686 
12.—[ Northern Canada with a portion of 
Acadia}. 
ASH, 132-2-2. 


The above is the call-number on the photograph of this map 
in the Karpinski Coliection. Under the title “Carte Geralle du 
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Voyage que Monsr. De Meulles .. . a fait . . .,” Harrisse, Notes, 
206, no. 232, has “Archives du Dépét des Cartes de la Marine,” 
(now ASH), “132-8-2.”” We do not know whether it is the same 
map for only a portion of it—with the date, 1686, inscribed 
by Franquelin—was photographed by Karpinski. However, leg- 
ends on this part of the map clearly indicate that it was drawn 
to illustrate the voyage of De Meulles to Acadia in 1685-1686. 
Either Harrisse or Karpinski may have mistakenly transcribed 
“8” for “2” or vice versa. 

A part of the same map is in W. I. Morse, Acadiensia Nova 
(1598-1779), 2 volumes, London, 1935, I, C. This author gives 
the call-number as ASH, 133-8-1, and lists it thus: “Meulles. 
Carte générale de la Baie et Riviére du Port Royal (slightly re- 
duced 26 by 17 in.),” this seems to be the map mentioned by 
J.-E. Roy, in Rapport sur les Archives de France relatives a 
Phistoire du Canada, Ottawa, 1911, 294. In ASH, portfolio 133, 
there are several sectional maps of the ports of Acadia to illus- 
trate the voyage of the intendant, cf. Roy, ibid., 295, The only 
way of settling the reference of these varying call-numbers would 
be to examine the originals—which is manifestly out of the ques- 
tion at present. 


[1686] 
13.—Carte de l’Amerique Septent'*. . . Le 
tout tres correctement et tres exactement 
dresse sur ce qu’en a veu |’Auteur et sur 
les justes et fidels memoirs et relations 
qu’il a eu soin de recueillir depuis plus de 
douze Annees de Gens experts qui ont 
voyagé dans toutes ces contrées. Par Jean 
Baptiste Louis Franquelin. Dessignée et 


Ecrite par F. de la Croix. 
SHB, B 4040-8. 


The title is from Harrisse, Notes, 202, no. 223, who dates it 
1684, because on “the map dated 1688, Franquelin speaks of 
observations made during more than 16 years; since here the 
number is only twelve, we think that the map we are here de- 
scribing is of 1684.” This would be conclusive if Franquelin in 
his writings and on his maps did not use two different initial 
dates, namely, 1671, when he arrived in Canada, and 1674, when 
he began to make maps for the government. 
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We have only seen a partial reproduction of this map in 
Pinart, Recueil de Cartes, pl. 12, from SHB, B 4040-8, which 
has the region between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, but does not show the territory west of Lake Superior and 
around Hudson Bay. These northern parts have certain charac- 
teristics which enable one to determine the year approximately. 
However, near present-day Sarnia, is a “Fort du Destroit,” and 
since it is known that Denonville did not send Duluth to build a 
fort on “the Strait” until June 1686, it follows that this map 
is of a later date. In his introductory note to L. P. Kellogg’s 
Early Narratives of the Northwest 1634-1699, xiv, J. F. Jameson 
dates this map “about 1687.” It is clear that Franquelin took 
as his initial date the year in which he began his cartographical 
work; in this case the date on the map corresponds to that in 
his autobiographical memoir, where he says that 1685 was the 
“twelfth year” since he began making maps. 


[1686] 
14.—Amerique Septent.''* Depuis environ 


27 jusqu’a 62 degrez de Latit. 
AE. 


We have given the above date because on the tracing of it 
made by Bernou the title of which reads: “Amerique septentrio- 
nale depuis enuiron 27 iusqu’a 62 degrez de latitude. Par. J. Bapt. 
Louis franquelin geografe du Roy. a Quebec 1686.” BN, Clairam- 
bault, 1017:133v-143, Otherwise we should have dated the map 
1687, because a legend refers to the taking in 1686 of the fort 
near the mouth of the Albany River. The wording of this legend, 
“les francois l’ont pris en 1686,” would seem to indicate that the 
map was made the following year. Franquelin refers to the ex- 
pedition of the Chevalier de Troyes to Hudson Bay. Cf. I. Caron, 
ed., Journal de Vexpédition du Chevalier de Troyes a la Baie 
@ Hudson en 1686, Beauceville, 1918. This map is posterior to 
the preceding one, for here the fort near present-day Sarnia is 
called “Fort du Lud.” 

Franquelin’s maps during the next two years embody much 
information about Hudson Bay and the country northwest of 
Lake Superior, but several names of rivers, Indian tribes or vil- 
lages, which appeared on his previous maps of the region be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Gulf are omitted. This may be 
taken as an indication of the state of mind prevailing in Canada 
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at the time. They were more interested in driving the English 
out of Hudson Bay and in securing the exclusive trade of the 
more valuable beaver pelts in the north than in following in the 
footsteps of La Salle. 


[1687] 

15.—Amerique Septentrion''* Composée 
corrigée et augme([n]tée sur les Iournaux, 
Memoires et observations les plus justes 
qui en ont été f‘** en l’année 1685 & 1686 
par plusieurs Particuliers Par I Baptiste 
Louis Franquelin. G. du Roy. 

SHB, B 4040-6. 


The second cartouche has the dedication to Seignelay by “TI. 
Baptiste Louis Franquelin Maistre d’Idrographie pour le Roy a 
Quebec.” Margry made a partial tracing of this map, now in the 
Ayer Collection. 

The longitudes and latitudes are not marked. Harrisse, Notes, 
206, no. 231, dates this map 1686, probably because of the two 
dates in the title. A comparison between the legends on this and 
on no. 14, supra, clearly shows this to be a later state of the 
previous one. Moreover, it was not until the autumn of 1686 that 
he knew of his appointment as “Maistre d’Idrographie pour le 
Roy.” 


[after 1686] 


16.—Carte du pays des Iroquois par I. B. 
L. F. Ydrographe du Roy. 
SHB, B 4044-63. 


Harrisse, Notes, 198, no. 213, dates this map 1679. Franque- 
lin was not appointed “Ydrographe du Roy” until 1686. 

The map listed by Harrisse, Notes, 209, no. 239, SHB, B 4044- 
64, was not made by Franquelin; it is an anonymous copy of 
Father Raffeix’ map entitled: “Le Lac Ontario auec Les Lieux 
circonvoisins & particulierement Les cing nations Iroquoises 
1688,” BN, Ge D, 8043. A draft of this map has the following 
note: “Carte faite conformement a la description du pays des 
Iroquois qu’en a fait le R. P. Rafex de la C{[ompagnie] D/[e] 
J[ésus] qui en a vii, exactmt ce pays y ayant été longtems mis- 
sionnaire.” SHB, B 4044-51. 
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1688 


17.—Carte de l’Amerique Septentrionalle 
.. . Le Tout tres fidellement dressée, con- 
formement aux observations que |’auteur 
en a faittes luy mesme pendant plus de 16 
annees, par l’ordre des Gouverneurs et In- 
tendans du Pays, pour le seruice du Roy, 
et pour leur instruction particuliere . . .; 
En Il’Année 1688. Par Jean Baptiste Louis 
Franquelin, Hydrographe du Roy A Que- 
bec en Canada. 

SHB, B 4040-6bis. 


Harrisse, Notes, 207, no. 234. In the lower left-hand corner 
there is a cartouche showing “Quebec comme il se voit du cété 
de l'Est.” In Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, facing 
page 342, we find a partial reproduction made after a manu- 
script copy in the Map Division of the Library of Congress, 
which shows the country between the Great Lakes and the Gulf. 
Margry made a tracing, now in the Ayer Collection, of the upper 
part of the map, from Hudson Bay to the Ohio. Many legends are 
omitted. 

It is clear that Franquelin is here dating the map from his 
arrival in Canada in 1671; “more than sixteen years,” as he says 
in the title, gives the beginning of 1688. 

A feature distinguishing this map from the others is the 
many “forts” which are indicated. 


[1688] 

18.—Carte de l’Amerique Septentrion.''* 
. . . Le Tout tres exactement dressé con- 
formement aux observations que |’Auteur 
en a faites luy mesme sur les lieux, & 
suiuant les Memoires, et Relations qu’il a 
eu soin de recueillir pendant pres de 17. 
annees .. . auant d’en dresser cette Carte 
pour presenter en Cour. Par Jean Baptiste 
Louis Franquelin. 

SHB, B 4040-10. 


Harrisse, Notes, 209, no. 240, dates it 1689. The wording of 
the title is almost the same as on the preceding map. Both were 
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made in 1688; and Franquelin in both cases, reckons the time 
since his arrival in Canada in 1671. This map, he says, was made 
to be presented to the Court. We have seen that he left Quebec, 
bringing a large map to Paris in November 1688. In the memoir 
addressed to Seignelay on this occasion, he wrote that he came 
to Canada “nearly seventeen years ago.” 

As far as the representation of North America is concerned, 
the difference with no. 17, is negligible. On the later map there 
are two views of Quebec: in the lower right-hand corner “Que- 
bec comme il se voit du costé de l’Est’’; reproduced in Pinart, 
Recueil de Cartes, pl. 10; in the upper left-hand corner, “Quebec 
veu du Nord Ouest” takes the place of the coat of arms of the 
King of France in SHB, B 4040-6bis. 


[after 1688] 


19.—[Canada ou Nouvelle France, La 
Louisiana, Floride]. 
SHB, B 4040-9. 


Harrisse, Notes, 214, no, 258. In the upper left-hand corner 
is a cartouche containing the dedication to Maurepas, the son 
of Louis Phélipeaux, Comte de Pontchartrain, “Par son Tres 
Humble & Tres Obeissant Seruiteur De Fonuille Enseigne d’une 
Compagnie du detachement de La marine A Quebec au Canada 
1699.” 

There is no doubt that Franquelin drew this map. Fonville 
simply pasted over the original cartouche his dedication to Mau- 
repas, and reproduced on each side of the map what, with much 
imagination and good will, might be considered caryatids of the 
Erechteion. 

The map has four insets, a view of St. Augustine, Florida, 
and two of Quebec: one as seen from the east, the other from 
the northwest; these two views are reproduced in Pinart, Re- 
cueil de Cartes, pl. 8 and 9. In a band running the whole length 
of the bottom of the map is drawn “Le Grand Fleuve de St. 
Laurens depuis le Cap Tourmente Iusqu’au Fort de Frontenac.” 

We have dated this map “after 1688,” because of a legend in 
which Franquelin mentions Minet, whom he apparently saw 
when he went to France in 1688. The map was made before he 
read the Premier Etablissement de la Foy dans le Nouvelle 
France, published in Paris in 1691, cf. infra, no. 24. 
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1693 
20.—Carte de la Coste de la Nouvelle An- 
glet’®... Par J. B. L. Franquelin Hydro- 


graphe du Roy 1693. 
ASH, 135-1-1. 


Harrisse, Notes, 213, no. 251. The insert contains a plan of 
New York “verifiée par le S' de la Motte.” It is reproduced in 
Marcel, Reproductions de Cartes, pl. 6, and in Pinart, Recueil de 
Cartes, pl. 3. 


1693 
21.—Carte de la ville, baye, et environs de 
Boston Par Iean Baptiste Louis Franque- 
lin Hydrogr. du Roy. 1693. Verifiée par le 


S' de la Motte. 
ASH, 135-6-6. 


Reproduced in Marcel, Reproductions de Cartes, pl. 22, and 
in Pinart, Recueil de Cartes, pl. 4, 


[after 1693] 


22.—Plan de la Ville, Baye et Environs de 
Boston dans la Nouvelle Angleterre. 
ASH, 135-6-7. 


This map is neither dated nor signed, but internal and ex- 
ternal evidence point to Franquelin as its author. 


1697 

23.—Carte du grand fleuue Missisipi de- 
puis sa source jusqu’a son Embouchure 
avec toutes les Rivieres qui y tombent ou 
est compris la decouuerte du Sr. le Sueur 
qui se rend sur les pays et nations de 
l’est et de l’ouest de ce fleuue 4 prendre 
depuis la Riuiere Ouisconsing en montant 
jusqu’a la source du méme fleuue. Dressé, 
rectifié et dessigné par J. B. Louis Fran- 
quelin Hydr. & Geogr. du Roy, 1697. 
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The title is taken from Margry’s tracing, in the Ayer Collec- 
tion. I have not seen this map of Franquelin listed anywhere. 
Margry found it in the Delisle papers. Among the books, mem- 
oirs, manuscript or printed maps used by Claude Delisle for the 
map published in 1703 under the name of his son Guillaume, 
were some “Cartes de Canada de M. Franclin,” ASH, 115-10:n. 17 
M. In their lawsuit against J. B. Nolin who had plagiarized their 
globe of 1700, Claude and Guillaume Delisle presented as evi- 
dence, a “Copie de la Carte de tout le Canada faite par le sieur 
Franclin, copie d’autre Carte du méme Autheur representant le 
pais des Sioux le long du Mississipi,” BN, Mss. fr., 22119, page 5 
of the printed copy. 

Under the title as transcribed above is the following note: 
“J’y ai retranché en la copiant le bas de la riuiere a cause que 
M’ le Sueur m’a dit qu’il n’auoit pas esté plus loin que les [linois 
et [& cause] que le reste auec la R. des Osages n’estoit que sur 
la carte de Mr. de la Salle.” From this note copied by Margry, it 
is of course impossible to determine from the handwriting 
whether it was written by Claude or by Guillaume Delisle, but it 
is highly probable that Claude wrote it, and this in spite of the 
fact that immediately below, there is another note by Joseph- 
Nicolas Delisle attributing the corrections in pencil to his brother 
Guillaume. This is not conclusive, because, time and again, he is 
attributing to his brother what was certainly written by his 
father. 

As the title indicates, Franquelin received his information 
from Le Sueur as the latter was preparing to leave France for 
Canada in 1697. The map of La Salle mentioned in the note, was 
very likely a map of the Mississippi by the explorer which is also 
listed by Delisle as one of the sources of the map of 1703. The 
latest known map of Franquelin, that appropriated by Fonville 
(swpra, no, 19), does not have the “R. des Osages.” This shows 
that it was made earlier than the date which appears in the added 
cartouche; for on the map by Franquelin dated 1699 (infra, no. 
24), that is, the same year as Fonville’s, the Missouri is legended 
“Riuiere des Emissourites ou des Ozages.”’ 

A note by Joseph-Nicolas Delisle on one of the preliminary 
sketches of the map of 1703, with corrections by Claude and 
Guillaume, also alludes to this map of Franquelin of 1697, AN, 
JJ, 75-153. These corrections were so numerous that the course 
of the Upper Mississippi was separately re-drawn and then pasted 
on the manuscript which was sent to the engraver. 
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1699 
24.—Partie de l’Amerique Septentrionale 
. . . Par Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin, 


Geographe du Roy 1699. 
SHB, B 4040-12. 


We took the above title from Harrisse, Notes, 214, no. 259, 
because we only saw the western half of this map in the Kar- 
pinski Reproductions. The cartouche in the upper left-hand 
corner is empty. The title, we surmise, is in the upper left-hand 
corner, for the lower part has a view of Quebec which is repro- 
duced in Pinart, Recueil de Cartes, pl. 11. From top to bottom 
on the left-hand side is an insert entitled: “Cours du Grand 
Fleuve De St. Laurens depuis le Fort Frontenac jusqu’a Sorel.” 
As the two termini indicate, the course of the river shown on 
this map is 125 miles shorter than on the map appropriated by 
Fonville. 

In 1872, Harrisse, Notes, 215, no. 259, wrote that this map 
seemed to be a copy made by F. de la Croix, for Harrisse thought, 
at the time, that Franquelin had died before 1695, “when Jolliet 
seemed to have succeeded him as royal hydrographer.” In his 
Cartographie, 15, published thirteen years later, Marcel said: 
“Jolliet was appointed professor of hydrography at Quebec, April 
30, 1697, after the death of Franquelin.” This surmise of the 
continuator of Harrisse becomes a fact in the text which ac- 
companies his Reproductions de Cartes, 92, note 2: “Franquelin, 
as we have proved, died after January 16, 1697 [this is the date 
of the letter of Chevry to Lagny]. The date of the appointment 
of Jolliet as professor of hydropraphy at Quebec has long been 
known: April 29 [i. e., April 30], 1697.” Harrisse, however, was 
not the man to allow anybody, least of all Marcel, to draw con- 
clusions unwarranted by the evidence. He consulted the Alphabet 
Lafillard, the source referred to. Jolliet was indeed appointed 
professor of hydrography at the date mentioned, he wrote in his 
Evolution Cartographique de Terre-Neuve, 332. “On [Marcel] en 
a conclu que Franquelin était mort 4 cette date. Lafillard, sur 
qui l’on semble s’appuyer pour cette supposition, ne dit rien de 
semblable. Ni dans l’un ni dans |’autre de ses Alphabets le nom 
de Franquelin ne se trouve mentioné avant 1701, date sous 
laquelle on lit [in the Alphabet Colonial, AC, D 2c, 222] a la 
colonne des nominations: ‘Franquelin [prénom omis]. M® d’hy- 
drographie. Quebec, 18 mai 1701.’” Then Harrisse gives the 
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present map as further proof that Franquelin was still alive 
after 1697. This, he adds in a note, is the last-made of Fran- 
quelin’s known maps. “We have not been able to discover the 
date of his death.” We may add that Marcel had no reason what- 
ever to suppose from the letter of Chevry to Lagny that Fran- 
quelin died after January 16, 1697, and before April 30 of the 
same year, for there is nothing in Jolliet’s commission about his 
succeeding Franquelin, as royal hydrographer; according to M. 
Roy, Jean Deshayes held this post between 1693 and 1697. 

The special interest of this map resides in the fact that we 
find expressed cartographically the account of La Salle’s last 
journey as reported in the Premier Etablissement de la Foy. The 
names of the tribes and of the rivers—their course to the sea or 
to the Mississippi is conjectural—are taken from this book. The 
nomenclature of the Upper Mississippi differs little from that of 
the map of 1697. On many of his maps Franquelin locates the 
headwaters of the Mississippi much too high, on the one of 1699, 
he had the “Sources du Fleuve Missisipi’ 700 miles north of their 
true position. It should also be noted that the delta is placed much 
farther east than on his previous maps. 


1701 


25.—Carte de la Nouvelle-France ot est 
compris la Nouvelle angleterre, by Fran- 
quelin, 1701. 


The title is taken from Acadiensia Nova, II, 132; the call- 
number is said to be C.-n. 8536. Only a small section extending 
not quite so far as the western end of Lake Ontario is repro- 
duced; and in nearly every respect the geographical features and 
the nomenclature are the same as on the map of 1708, infra, 
no, 26. 

The cartouche at the lower right-hand side has a “Veue de 
Quebec, a |’Est”; surmounted with the coat of arms of the 
Dauphin. In the upper right-hand corner is an “Avertissement,” 
the import of which is the same as the one on the map of 1708. 

On the map is affixed the stamp of the “Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres. Archives. Dépét Géographique. No. . . .” The bib- 
liographical indications in Acadiensia Nova are insufficient to 
determine whether it is one of the maps of the D’Anville Collec- 
tion transferred to the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1924. It is not 
listed in W. G. Leland’s Guide to Materials for American History 
in the Libraries and Archives of Paris, Washington, D. C., 1932. 
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1708 


26.—Carte generalle de la Nouvelle France 
dans l’Amerique Septentrionale. . . . 
SHB, C 4044-10. 


The dedication to Pontchartrain by “son tres humble, tres 
obeissant & tres fidele Serviteur Franquelin” is in a cartouche 
surmounted with the coat of arms of Pontchartrain. It takes the 
place of the view of Quebec on the map of 1701. Full title in Har- 
risse, Notes, 211-212, no. 248; facsimile in Marcel, Reproduc- 
tions de Cartes, pl. 40, a section of which is reproduced in J. 
Winsor, The Mississippi Basin, Boston and New York, 1895, 77. 

“This small map [550x440 mm.] admirably executed is evi- 
dently a reduction made in Paris, probably by F. de la Croix, for 
in the lower left-hand corner is the year 1708: at this date Fran- 
quelin had been dead for at least ten years,” Notes, 212. As we 
noted above, Harrisse corrected his statement about the year of 
the mapmaker’s death in his Evolution Cartographique de Terre- 
Neuve, and M. Roy has shown that Franquelin was still alive in 
1712. This map is not by F. de la Croix. Its style, and a compari- 
son with those of 1699 and 1701 would distinctly identify Fran- 
quelin as its maker even if it were not signed. The “Tombeau 
du Sr. de la Salle,” and the “Tombeau du Sr, de Marne,” singled 
out by Harrisse in his description, are already on the map of 
1699, and more accurately placed. 

“In a cartouche in the upper right-hand corner, there is a 
long legend in which the author says that this map is ‘the result 
of [more than] twenty years of application and care, of traveling 
over the country shown thereon,’—this leads us to date the map 
1692.” The long legend is the “Avertissement” corresponding 
to the one on the map of 1701. As we noted at the beginning of 
this article, there is no evidence that Franquelin ever went far- 
ther west than Montreal. Now the country shown on this map 
stretches from the latitude of Hudson Strait to that of Mexico 
City; and its extent in longitude is half the width of the United 
States and Canada. He must mean, therefore, that he gathered 
his information from others who had traveled over the territory. 
As for the “more than twenty years” spoken of in the “Avertisse- 
ment,” the mapmaker is referring to the length of time during 
which he remained in Canada, scl., from 1671 to 1692. 

“What also proves that the original of this map cannot be of 
1708, is the fact that Pontchartrain is given the title of Secretary 
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of State, a position which he was called to fill in September 1690, 
after the death of Seignelay; whereas in 1708, he was and had 
been since 1699, Chancellor of France.” Marcel, Reproductions de 
Cartes, text, 134, repeats this argument of Harrisse. Both sup- 
pose that the map was dedicated to Louis Phélipeaux. It was in 
fact dedicated to his son, Jéréme Phélipeaux, who had been 
Secrétaire d’Etat since 1693, and Minister of Marine and of the 
Colonies since 1699, in which year, September 7, he relinquished 
“his name Maurepas to take that of Pontchartrain.” E. Soulié 
et al., eds., Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, 19 volumes, Paris, 
1856-1860, VII, 146; and cf. AM, B 2, 141:295, the announcement 
made, September 6, 1699, by Jéréme Phélipeaux, Comte de 
Maurepas, to the intendants in France and in the colonies, that 
his father, Louis, had been made chancellor, and that he is to 
take the post of Minister of Marine with his father’s title of 
Comte de Pontchartrain. 

Internal evidence confirms what we have just said, for on 
this map are inscribed “Le Detroit,” founded by Cadillac in 1701, 
“Fort Louis,” [Mobile], founded by Iberville in 1702, etc. 

As was previously noted, this map is similar to that of 1701 
in all that pertains to the eastern part of North America. With 
regard to the Upper Mississippi, there is little progress over the 
map of 1699; the lower course of the river is still essentially the 
same as on the map of 1684. The main difference is that the delta 
is placed still farther east than on the map of 1699. 

Franquelin delineation of the Mississippi below the Ohio was 
excusable in 1699, but not in 1708. In the latter year, it denotes 
a timorous conservatism that prevented him from discarding 
altogether the fantastic course of the great river as he had seen 
it on La Salle’s map a quarter of a century earlier. Iberville, 
Bienville, and many others had by this time exposed La Salle’s 
geographical hoax. This exposure had been translated carto- 
graphically by Delisle on his globe of 1700, on his map of America 
published the same year, and above all on the Carte du Mexique 
et de la Floride of 1703, which embodies the first scientific survey 
of the river from its mouth to the Falls of St. Anthony. This 
survey had been made by Le Sueur, the same man who had sup- 
plied Franquelin with data for mapping the Upper Mississippi 
in 1697. 

CONCLUSION 


There is little doubt that if it were possible to consult the 
various archival repositories in Paris more maps by Franquelin 
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would come to light. Governor La Barre speaks of a map he sent 
to Paris in 1683, which had not been found. Claude Delisle had 
some of his maps which have not been discovered yet. From the 
letter of Chevry to Lagny, we know that he was kept busy by 
Vauban, very likely as a draughtsman of the plans of the forts 
built or to be built in France and in the colonies. 

For all that pertains to the Great Lakes region and to the 
Mississippi Valley—the changes made in 1686 affect his drawings 
of Hudson Bay and the country northwest of Lake Superior— 
Franquelin’s cartographical output may be divided into four 
groups. (1) Before 1684, he embodied in his maps the sketch of 
Jolliet, (2) After this date, for a quarter of a century, he simply 
repeated La Salle’s delineation of the great river. (3) In 1697, 
he changed the Upper Mississippi after receiving information 
about this part of the country from Le Sueur. It is possible that 
on this map he inserted the geography of the First Establishment 
of the Faith, but this cannot be known until the lower part of 
the map is found. (4) After 1699, however, while the lower 
course of the Mississippi was still essentially the same as it is 
on his map of 1684, he inserted the geography of La Salle’s last 


expedition. 
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Alarms in History: An Editorial 


Paul M. Angle, editor of the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, opened the September 1942 number of the said 
Journal with an editorial on “Our National Ignorance.” This was 
occasioned by the many newspaper editorials which commented 
upon the apparent apathy in schools of higher learning toward 
the study of United States history. Statistics gathered in a na- 
tionwide survey were alarming: 82 per centum of universities 
and colleges do not require the study of United States history 
for the undergraduate degree; 72 per centum do not require it 
for admission to college; ten per centum only of the total under- 
graduate students were enrolled in American history classes. 
The conclusions from these findings: the vast majority of our 
people remain ignorant of American history; they cannot truly 
love what they do not know and understand; they have not or 
will not have devotion to our American ideals and traditions; 
“there ought to be a law” enforcing the study of American his- 
tory in our colleges. 

On top of this comes more recent observations by educators 
in their conventions. One widely publicized commentator urged 
the dropping of “luxury courses” for the duration, specifying the 
classics and history as the heights in luxury, and urging his- 
torians and classics teachers to get into more useful occupations. 
All this is indeed saddening to lovers of history. 

Some observations of a comforting nature should be offered to 
those who spend their lives grubbing for intimate details about 
the deeds of our departed forebears. We grant that an unhappy 
state of affairs exists, if only one interpretation of the statistics 
is considered. We have no quarrel, in fact we heartily agree with 
the attempt being made by the editorial writers to bring about a 
profound appreciation of our national life past and present. These 
many years we have been engaged in the task of trying to in- 
culcate in students a desire to learn more of our history. We 
have bemoaned the advent of each successive fad course in his- 
tory and political science and the widespread emphasis on studies 
of foreign systems of government and the critical treatments 
meted out to our own administrations, The lack of instruction 
in fundamentals, the lack of definitions, the prevalence of opin- 
ionation among the teaching body were added concerns. But 
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there was always consolation in the picture of over 600 national, 
state, and local historical societies, of several hundred historical 
periodicals and publications, of several thousand scholars doing 
research in every field of human history, and of other thousands 
of history teachers in universities and high schools. Surely, the 
efforts of these, of state governments, of municipalities, of uni- 
versities, and widespread library facilities, brought ample oppor- 
tunity to all who wished to learn history. If there is national 
apathy and ignorance regarding history the causes seem to lie 
elsewhere than in the above-mentioned groups. 

The term “United States history” as used in the editorials is 
sufficiently vague to permit controversy. We might distinguish 
between history as it is lived, history as it is studied, history as 
it is written, and history as it is lectured or taught. We refrain 
from further comment upon this, and we refrain much more 
diligently from discussing the purpose of history teaching, which 
is sometimes confused with history itself, and which suffers vari- 
ous changes according to the trend of the times. To avoid con- 
tributing more confusion with remarks about the interpretations 
of historical events we turn to the annoying statistics, always 
harbingers of an argument. 

There could be a flat denial of the conclusions from those 
alarming findings. Because the large percentage of universities 
do not require a United States history course for degrees or for 
admission and because the enrollment in the subject is small 
(relatively or actually?), one cannot readily conclude that the 
vast majority of our people remain ignorant of their national 
history. One should not forget that the State requires high-school 
and grade-school students to take history and government. Fur- 
thermore, people learn much of our history in an effective way 
from books, articles, museums, displays, radio, music, drama, 
paintings, novels, lectures, travel, buildings, adult education pro- 
grams, institutions, societies, roads, and monuments. More than 
ever do they come into contact with our machinery of govern- 
ment, our administrations, our state and civic affairs. From the 
constant flow of discussion on various subjects, trends, and 
policies of our national life, carried on by public address and 
press, much of our traditional mode of procedure is revealed in 
a manner more practical and vital than the classroom permits. 
Many younger people have no great liking for United States his- 
tory as it is taught or as a discipline, but we challenge anyone to 
insinuate in the presence of these same young people that they 
do not love the United States. 
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Good, practical citizens are developed by means of studies 
other than history. Solid fellow men of our acquaintance are re- 
peatedly stumped by youngsters asking questions about events 
which they have forgotten or never heard of. Many Americans 
in the armed forces, who are now making the history of this 
period of our nation’s life, could not pass a fundamental academic 
examination in United States history, but they are protecting our 
land with their lives, It is our cherished hope that these same 
fighters will one day read in history books the history they have 
made. Yet, not to be too ironical, who would force them to carry 
pocket editions of United States history in their battles in Africa 
and the Solomons? In fine, love of one’s country is frequently 
engendered by familiarity with the history and workings of some 
particular institution vital to national life. We think of a Marine’s 
love of the Marine Corps, a Navy man of the Navy, a newspaper 
man of the press, a judge of the judiciary, and an industrialist 
of his industry, the medic of medicine; each of these and many 
others, devoting his entire time to the progress of a vital insti- 
tution of our national life, considering with commendable pride 
that his unit or work is the finest of all, cannot be expected to 
keep abreast of all historical writing and have at his finger tips 
factual data on the Van Buren election, the Hartford Convention, 
the Greenback Party, the Export-Import Bank, and international 
relations with Venezuela. In this era of specialization many an 
history professor cannot read the output on United States his- 
tory. 

There should be no accusation of apathy against our schools 
of higher education with respect to fostering a love of our na- 
tional life, simply because they do not regimentalize students 
into cut-and-dried history courses. Nor can there be any assur- 
ance that if they did so force students into a common mold, a 
greater love of our past would thereby ensue. It becomes quite 
a problem for educators to select the most suitable history 
courses for degree requirements or for emphasis, since there are 
a hundred lecture courses possible and available, each covering 
a pertinent phase of United States history. Perhaps the univer- 
sities are at fault in having such a wide variety of electives open; 
perhaps they have been wrong in opening so many horizons of 
study. Or are the students at fault in not choosing history? Or 
are the schedule makers to blame for not appointing room in 
schedules for fundamental survey courses? Wheresoever the 
culpability may be placed by critics, the educators’ lot is not a 
happy one in the democratic system to which we subscribe. 
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If knowledge of history (as obtained in classrooms) is a pre- 
requisite for love of country or patriotism, we see something 
wrong with the statistics. The unconcern for United States his- 
tory as revealed by the statistics should amount to eighty or 
ninety per centum, that is eighty out of a hundred people here 
cannot be patriotic and will not be patriotic because they did not 
or do not take formal history courses. Judging from the fashion 
in which our people are undertaking this war we have no par- 
ticular brief for history, as formally taught, as the one and only 
patriot maker. While this United States remains the majority of 
Americans are going to love it in their own critical way, and 
they will produce generation after generation of young people, 
half of whom are going to “hate that American history,” chiefly 
because of the quiz and examination. 

Is there too much emphasis on European and other history? 
Some colleges require European survey courses for degrees. 
Why do they not substitute United States history? We agree that 
the history of our country should be given prominence in and out 
of the classrooms. Certainly, however, many students get a finer 
appreciation of our institutions merely by reading about the 
numerous troubles of Europe and by comparisons between our 
methods and those of Europe. Backgrounds are necessary, The 
textbooks on European history as used in our colleges are Amer- 
ican textbooks. The instructors are American. Much of the his- 
tory of America in recent times is unavoidably linked with that 
of Europe and the Orient, and, we might add, will be. If there 
had been more of an intelligent study of European and Japanese 
history, events of the present would have been as clearly foreseen 
by this nation as a whole as they were by those crying in the 
wilderness. Assuredly, give place to our history, but at the same 
time remember to apply two hard-headed business axioms: Keep 
your eye on the other nation, and, give other nations credit for 
having brains, no matter to what overt purposes such may be 
functioning. American history now has taken on global pro- 
portions, we may remark for those not acquainted with profes- 
sorial dicta of the past decades. The big problem lies in discov- 
ering where and when American history begins and how to man- 
age the very bulk of the story of our nation. 

JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
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Notes and Comment 
BOOKS 


Books of timely interest and good quality have been forthcoming 
even during these fast-moving times. One such is American Taxation, 
Its History as a Social Force in Democracy, by Sidney Ratner, pub- 
lished by the W. W. Norton Company, New York, 1942; this explains 
the why, the wherefore, and the social effects of our federal taxation 
system from our origins to 1941. The brochure of essays published by 
Rutgers University last year under the title Federalism and the Demo- 
cratic Process, contains addresses by Professors Roscoe Pound, Charles 
H. MclIlwain, and Roy F. Nichols. Two interesting although not defini- 
tive biographies have recently appeared: Mr. Churchill, by Philip 
Guedalla, was issued by Reynal and Hitchcock, and Cordell Hull: A 
Biography, by Harold B. Hinton, comes from Doubleday, Doran and 
Company; many other writers will try their hands on these statesmen 
in years to come. Airways: The History of Commercial Aviation in the 
United States, by Henry L. Smith, was published fully illustrated by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1942. America’s Strategy in World Poli- 
tics: The United States and the Balance of Power, by Nicholas J. 
Spykman, a publication of the Institute of International Studies of 
Yale University, will be stimulating reading to politica! philosophers 
of the Machiavellian school and will be amply disagreed with by those 
following St. Thomas; others who consider balance of power diplomacy 
and politics on their way out will have other points of argument. The 
books of varying quality on the Far East and on world affairs are too 
numerous to mention, too difficult to assess. Then, too, many articles 
and books offer plans for the postwar world order. 


During 1941 and 1942 three volumes of the projected six on The 
History of the State of Ohio have come from the press. These are 
published by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, under the editorship of Carl Wittke. Volume I, The Founda- 
tions of Ohio, is by Beverley W. Bond. Volume II, The Frontier State, 
is by William T. Utter. Volume III, The Passing of the Frontier, is by 
Francis P. Weisenburger. 


A History of Oklahoma, by Grant Foreman, was published last 
year at Norman by the University of Oklahoma Press. The single vol- 
ume, well illustrated, has very interesting pen pictures of the colorful 
history of the boom times, following his account of the great hardships 
of the pioneer builders. 


Indicative of the interest in Henry de Tonti is a booklet entitled 
The Man with the Iron Hand—and Heart, by Father Thomas A. 
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Meehan, which was published last year at Huntington, Indiana. In 
this modest pamphlet of forty pages are outlined the travels of the 
trail blazer from the time of his coming to America until 1698. With 
regard to one of Tonti’s trips—his voyage to the Assiniboin country— 
it is certain that he left Michilimackinac for this area north of Lake 
Superior on August 8, 1695, but being delayed by contrary winds, he 
was forced to spend the winter somewhere on the shores of Lake 
Superior. Whether he actually reached the “Lac des Assiniboels”’ is 
not clear from the evidence. In passing it may be noted that the reason 
for undertaking this voyage as given by Frontenac in his letter to the 
Minister of the Colonies, is flatly contradicted by the man who allowed 
Tonti to leave for the North, by none other than Antoine Laumet, 
better known under the name of Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac. Accord- 
ing to Cadillac, Tonti left Michilimackinac to join Iberville at Fort 
Nelson on Hudson Bay. Father Meehan closes his account of Tonti’s 
travels with the year 1698, when the soldier came to the Arkansas 
River with the priests of the Foreign Missions. “For the next four 
years until his death from fever at Mobile in 1704, Tonti was to be 
associated with Iberville.’ This association was the occasion of several 
journeys down the Mississippi and into the interior. His voyage from 
Mobile to the Choctaw county is the most accurately described of all 
his inland journeys. 


The Vatican Council and the American Secular Newspapers, 1869- 
70, by J. Ryan Beiser, is a doctoral dissertation published in the Cath- 
olic University of America series, Washington, D. C., 1941. It is a study 
of the reaction of newspapers in this country to the decisions of the 
famous Vatican Council, as expressed by editorials. The author gathers 
all the editorials, classifies them according to sections of the country, 
and according to their political affiliations, and makes a final estimate 
of the opinion of Americans on the great decisions of the Council. “The 
secular papers were owned and edited by Protestants, but not all were 
anti-Catholic, nativist and anti-papal” (p. 18). The papers hostile to 
the Council were those antagonistic to Catholicism in general. “The 
more Republican the paper was the more antagonistic it was to Cathol- 
icism’”’ (p. 299). The Democratic papers, less hostile, mainly confined 
themselves to printing unfavorable cables and correspondence, since 
the Democrats were liberals. The Baltimore Sun alone defended the 
Council’s actions, while some other papers remained neutral. Dr. Beiser 
gives his findings in a very readable manner, and has amplified his 
study by bringing in all necessary items pertaining to European and 
American politics of the time. 


AIDS 


Bibliographers have been busy during the past year. There is now 
a reprint of American Bibliography: A Chronological Dictionary of 
All Books, Pamphlets, and Periodical Publications Printed in the 
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United States from the Genesis of Printing in 1639 Down to and In- 
cluding the Year 1820, in twelve volumes, by Charles Evans. The 
Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliography, formerly mimeographed is now 
incorporated in the Far Eastern Quarterly. Several bibliographies list- 
ing books on Latin-American affairs are available either in book form 
or as cumulative publications, but the printed matter on this field 
accumulates almost too rapidly for classification. In fact, no one man 
can read and accurately classify and assess the many writings emanat- 
ing in the United States on Latin America. 


“Books in New Mexico 1598-1680,” by Eleanor B. Adams and 
France V. Scholes appeared in the New Mezico Historical Review, 


July 1942. 


Books on Trial, A Guide for the General Reader, made its first 
appearance in April 1942. This monthly magazine published by the 
Thomas More Library and Book Shop is designed to give to readers 
“the verdict of the grand jury on books,” that is, it gives in chart 
form and in comments from reviews, the concensus regarding the 
merit of new books. In the graphs one can see at a glance if the book 
has been reviewed favorably or unfavorably by the majority of critics, 
if it is “a must” book or a run-of-the-mine, or if it is offensive. A list 
of the best books rather than a list of the best-seller type may thus be 
obtained by the general reader. 


Guide to the Libraries and Archives in Central America and the 
West Indies, Panama, Bermuda, and British Guiana, by Arthur E. 
Gropp, is the tenth publication of the Middle American Research 
Series of the Middle American Research Institute of the Tulane Uni- 
versity. Mr. Gropp, librarian of the Institute, has prepared this work 
according to the broad aim of the Institute to collect and make avail- 
able information about the countries immediately south of the United 
States. Two years of travel and study were devoted to collecting data 
about public and private libraries and archives. The Guide lists 538 
visited and 507 which could not be seen during the allotted time. He 
has arranged the book according to the political units of Middle Amer- 
ica, beginning with Costa Rica’s public libraries city by city, its private 
libraries, archives, bookbinders, booksellers, and printers. The Guide 
is supplemented with photo-offset pictures of libraries and with per- 
tinent information about bookbinding, bookselling, and printing. Its 
index and bibliography bring the pagination beyond 700 pages. The 
printers have spared no pains in their art, employing modern sans- 
serif face type in various points from eight to thirty-six. 


During the past decade a number of literary, historical, and scien- 
tific journals have appeared in Mexico which attest to a veritable 
intellectual renaissance in that country. It is notable that the best of 
these reviews are distinctively the product of the Mexican mind, with 
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its rich intellectual heritage. Among these fine reviews attention is 
called to the literary review Abside, too little known in this country, 
now in its seventh year under the able editorship of the Mexican 
humanist Dr. Gabriel Méndez Plancarte. Dr. Méndez Plancarte is the 
author of Horacio en Mexico (1937), Humanistas del siglo XVIII 
(1941), Poemas inéditos del P. Juan Luis Maneiro, 1744-1802 (1942), 
and other humanistic studies which have opened up many new vistas 
in the intellectual and literary history of Mexico. 


A preliminary edition of Investigations in Progress in the United 
States in the Field of Latin American Humanistic and Social Science 
Studies, edited by Alexander Marchant and Charmion Shelby, was 
published by the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress in 
1942. The list of scholars and their studies runs 166 mimeographed 
pages. 


CONFERENCES 


The Institute of Latin-American Studies of the University of Texas 
has published in brochure the papers read at a conference on Latin- 
American culture last April 14 and 15 in Austin, Texas. The title of 
the brochure is Cultural Bases of Hemispheric Understanding. There 
are five papers, four of which are in English and in Spanish. Mr. 
Charles A. Thompson, chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, De- 
partment of State, writes “The Cultural Bases of Inter-American 
Solidarity,” in which he enlarges upon three points: Cultural relations 
provide our own people with a realistic appreciation and comprehension 
of other peoples, and in consequence provide a more solid democratic 
basis for our international policy. Cultural relations develop in the 
minds of other peoples not necessarily a more friendly, but beyond 
question a more fair and accurate idea of us. Finally, the cultural pro- 
gram makes for more mutually helpful relations with other countries 
by developing the habit of planning and working together. Justino 
Fernandez of the Institute of Aesthetic Research of the University of 
Mexico has a very enlightening paper on “The Source of American 
Art,” or the source of artistic consciousness as exemplified in Mexico’s 
past. Julio Jiménez Rueda, University of Mexico, hesitates about 
adopting a definite attack in his paper, “Contributions and Significant 
Features of Latin American Literature.” Pablo Max Ynsfran, of 
Asuncién, Paraguay, gives reasons why Pan Americanism should be 
adopted as a political vehicle to carry the American nations to their 
great destiny. Federico de Onis of Columbia University wrote on 
“Spain and the Southwest.” 


QUARTERLIES 


The format of The American Historical Review has undergone a 
rather complete change, beginning with the October 1942 number. Its 
stature has diminished by three-fourths of an inch and its width by 
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one-fourth of an inch. Its dimensions are now those of the magazine 
you have in your hands. The printed line is however one pica wider 
than that before you, or two picas wider than it was formerly. An 
excellent eggshell paper replaces the former glossy calender while the 
new binding permits the magazine to lie open at a given place. One can 
now relax while reading the contents, assured that his slightest move- 
ment will not cause the book to flip out of his hands. The new typog- 
raphy is likewise very pleasing. Those who struggled with the prob- 
lems are to be congratulated on the reforms. There are fewer pages 
but still plenty to make each number seem a volume. Sixty pages are 
given to articles and suggestions, while the remainder to page 224 is 
devoted to reviews and recordings of publications and events. The next 
improvement will be to catch up on the book reviews, so that we can 
get judgments of works within a year of publication. A good beginning 
has been made in this first number of Volume 48, that is XLVIII. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History likewise appears in a smaller size 
and new form beginning with the first number of its Volume 26. The 
cover in red and white has a frontispiece illustration. The new type is 
an adaptation of the Garamond type. The editor, Edward P. Alexander, 
has made the magazine pleasing to the eye. This number, September 
1942, has among its timely and interesting contents the memorial to 
Louise Phelps Kellogg who died July 11, 1942. Dr. George Wilson 
Pierson publishes the first part of his findings about the present status 
of Turner’s frontier hypothesis, giving in tabular form the constituent 
elements of the hypothesis, the arguments against it, and the argu- 
ments for it, with numbers of authorities backing each. 


The Hispanic American Historical Review, August 1942, devoted 
its pages in the main to articles on Brazil. John Tate Lanning, the 
managing editor, turned over his editorial pen to Manoel S. Cardozo 
and Alexander Marchant for the number. The reviews, notices, docu- 
ments pertain mostly to Portuguese and Brazilian affairs. Two of the 
articles by the co-editors are on phases of colonial history, and two 
are on more recent developments: the growth of the Brazilian-Ameri- 
can friendship and the rise and collapse of the Amazon rubber boom. 
These pages with others in the same Review and six articles in the 
1942 volume of MID-AMERICA are indications of trends in Latin-Ameri- 
can scholarly studies. These each give hints as to the types of study 
possible in the great field of Luso-Brazilian history, and they indicate 
what great needs exist for writings in English on Portugal and Brazil. 


The Pacific Historical Review, September 1942, carried an illumina- 
tive article by Lawrence C. Powell, entitled “Resources of Western 
Libraries for Research.”’ This covers libraries in the western United 
States and Canada. 
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Book Reviews 


The Flag of the United States. By Milo Milton Quaife. Grosset and 
Dunlap, New York, 1942. Pp. xiv, 210. 


This little volume offers a simple story of our flag, stripped of 
myth and fancy. Its timeliness is beyond question, for misinformation 
is being disseminated even in publications sponsored by the govern- 
ment. By way of background the author sketches the evolution of the 
flag as a national symbol, and then tells the story of England’s flag 
at home, and of the flags of Spain, France, Holland, and England in 
America. There follows a discussion of early revolutionary battle flags, 
our first national flag, and the development of the Stars and Stripes. 
Originally the Stars and Stripes was intended for use as a marine flag, 
not for a battle flag on land. Indeed, it was a familiar sight on the high 
seas for nearly half a century before it was introduced into the army 
ashore. As a matter of fact the only Stars and Stripes displayed by 
an American army in the Revolutionary War was a flag of red and 
blue stripes carried at Guilford Court House. Under a flag of fifteen 
stripes three of our wars were waged. Largely because of the en- 
deavors of Peter H. Wendower of New York, on April 4, 1818, the flag 
was fixed at thirteen stripes and stars equal to the number of states. 
Even so, actual practice often failed to conform to official regulation. 
Of special interest are two chapters which, with scholarly composure, 
dispose of such fictions and myths as the use of the Stars and Stripes 
by our revolutionary armies, the significance of the colors of the flag, 
the arrangement of the stars, the age of the flag, and the popular 
legends woven around the names of Paul Jones and Betsy Ross. Ban- 
ners of the Lost Cause are accorded a chapter. A number of plates, 
picturing the flags discussed, make it much easier to follow the text. 
This is a sober and scholarly treatment of our national emblem and 
its history that should correct many errors. Vigorous exception, how- 
ever, must be taken to the statement that a citizen derives all of his 
rights and privileges from the state, for this is unadulterated totali- 
tarian doctrine and practice from which we pray to be preserved. 

CHARLES H. METZGER 

West Baden College, Indiana 


America in the New Pacific. By George E. Taylor. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1942. Pp. 156. 


The above title is inspired by the understanding that “victory in 
this war depends on knowing what kind of a world we are fighting in 
and what kind of a world we are fighting for.” The author’s particu- 
lar aim is to familiarize his readers with “the American type of Pa- 
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cific expansion, the American concept of power. To see what Amer- 
ica ... has meant to the people of Asia.” He further undertakes “to 
examine the enemy, ... the strengths and weaknesses of the Japanese 
Monopoly State,” and the meaning of Japan’s ambitions to the Japa- 
nese and other Asiatics. 

Why is there war between the United States and Japan? Profes- 
sor Taylor answers: “Japan is trying to compel Asia to eliminate the 
West, not only as a political factor but also as an ideological factor.” 
He considers the present struggle a kind of international civil war, 
whose outcome will decide the basic political and economic ideas by 
which the world shall be governed. America has exported to Asia 
Christian ideas and a social, political, and economic philosophy. The 
competition for leadership begun in 1853, started a struggle “which 
America of 1942 is compelled to finish.” 

Is Japan fighting Hitler’s war? Certainly not. She is aware of 
German strength and knows “the ancient agrarian myths of her past.” 
She has planned her own type of empire, in which all traces of Amer- 
ican thought are to be obliterated. In this concept China and India 
must be brought into full partnership. While China nobly resists this 
Japanese Pan-Asian movement, her allies are warned: “The way in 
which China is treated by her allies will largely determine the way in 
which the peoples of Asia react to the cause of the United Nations.” 

There is no question of the versatility of the author in the Pacific 
field. The exposition of the Chinese internal political forces particu- 
larly radiates his personal Far Eastern experiences. He does not fear 
to express his opinion on the colonial question. “So long as colonies 
exist there will be those who fight for them.” He implies the desira- 
bility of a good mandate system. The book is good, informative “non- 
fiction” for the average “educated reader.” 

TIBOR PAYZS 

Loyola University, Chicago 


Gabriel Garcia Moreno y el Ecuador de su tiempo. By Richard Pattee. 
“Editorial Ecuatoriana,” Quito, Ecuador, 1941. Pp. xx, 437. 


In the opinion of this reviewer the present volume merits a very 
high ranking as a biography and history. Richard Pattee is well 
known for his activities in the Division of Cultural Relations of our 
Department of State. He has dwelt among the people of Ecuador 
about whose national development and national character he writes. 
In consequence of this association he has been able to tell the story 
of Garcia Moreno with an intelligence and grasp of conditions rarely 
exhibited. Garcia Moreno, “the good caudillo,” has been batted back 
and forth pretty much as a volleyball by friend and enemy. But his 
newest biographer without fear of bulky partisan writings, or rather 
with a mature aloofness to the same, presents his findings in a thor- 
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oughly objective manner, basing his work upon documentary evidence 
of a worth-while nature. In a similar fashion Mr. Pattee calmly stud- 
ies the history of Ecuador from its break with Great Colombia in 
1830 to the death of Moreno in 1875. 

The life of Garcia Moreno beginning on Christmas eve of 1821, a 
few months before Ecuador was emancipated from Spanish rule, cov- 
ers the period of special befuddlement in the development of any 
Spanish American republic. To gather materials and to trace the 
course of political thought or of constitutional progress or of the 
evolution of any republic from chaos to caudillism is an exceedingly 
trying task. Ecuador was no bright exception to the general rule. The 
manner in which Mr. Pattee has performed his task is, however, a 
bright exception to the manner in which others have attempted to un- 
tangle the like period of history for other countries. This biography 
was needed, because the martyr president has weighed until now by 
friend and foe on pre-adjusted scales. There is no doubt now that the 
patriotic Garcia was a man of vision far ahead of the enlightenment 
in his country. In this lay his tragedy and that of his country. With 
all gratitude to Mr. Pattee for this volume in Spanish, we neverthe- 
less hope to see his work in English for the wider help toward a bet- 
ter understanding of our neighboring nations. 

JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Otermin’s Attempted 
Reconquest, 1680-1682. Introduction and annotations by Charles 
Wilson Hackett, Translation of Original Documents by Charmion 
Clair Shelby. Coronado Historical Series, Volumes VIII-IX. The 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1942. Pp. ccx, 262; 
xii, 430. 


These volumes are the fourth and fifth to appear in the Coronado 
Historical Series, inaugurated in 1940 under the general editorship of 
Dr. George P. Hammond to commemorate the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Coronado’s expedition of 1540, which was the first impor- 
tant step toward the Europeanization of the Southwest and the later 
formation of a unique and important cultural link between the two 
dominant culture groups of the Western Hemisphere. Of the pro- 
jected twelve documentary volumes in the series, which give promise 
to constitute a comprehensive documentary history of New Mexico 
from 1540 to 1776 of basic importance for all future study of the 
history of the trans-Mississippi West in the colonial period, the three 
others already published are: Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 
1540-1542; First Expedition of Vargas into New Mexico, 1692; and 
The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 1751-1778. The tentative titles of 
the volumes yet to appear, some of which are near completion, are: 
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Coronado and the Turquoise Trail; New Spain after Coronado; The 
Benavides Memorial; Onate, First Colonizer of New Mexico; New 
Mexico in the Latter Seventeeth Century; The Dominguez-Escalante 
Trail, 1776. 

The Hackett-Shelby volumes contain in English translation all of 
the basic documents on the Pueblo Indian Revolt of 1680. These total 
over tow hundred separate items, and are arranged chronologically, 
dating from August 9, 1680, to June 25, 1682. The detailed introduc- 
tion by Dr. Hackett, based on his doctoral dissertation of 1917, con- 
stitutes a useful running summary of the documents, although the 
footnotes could have been brought up to date at various points. Fur- 
ther elaboration of a few very minor details will eventually round out 
the story as here presented; but this work must necessarily serve as 
the starting point for all future study of this important episode in the 
history of the Spanish Southwest. These scholarly volumes are a 
magnificent contribution to Southwest studies. 

J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 

Institute of Jesuit History 


The Dominican Province of St. Joseph. By Very Reverend Victor 
Francis O’Daniel, O. P. The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio. Pp. xii, 
517. 1942. 


For many years now the name of Father O’Daniel has been fa- 
miliar to readers of Catholic history. From his pen has streamed a 
long line of works dealing with Dominican history and with the lives 
of eminent Dominicans in this country. It would have been something 
in the nature of tragedy had the now aging prelate not been spared 
to write this crowning achievement of his career. 

The true nature of this book is best indicated by its subtitle: His- 
torico-Biographical Studies. It is historical because it traces the vicis- 
situdes of the Province from its inception in Kentucky in 1808 to its 
present development. It is biographical, for the men, famous and un- 
known, who made the history of the Province are presented to us in 
a continuous series of interesting sketches. What might be regarded as 
the historical thread of the narrative is stronger for the earlier days, 
say to 1905, than it is for the remaining period. Similarly, the per- 
sonal portraits end with those who entered the Province around 1886. 
While the emphasis, therefore, is on the history made rather than the 
history making, a final chapter brings the study to date by way of 
contrasting statistics. In 1905 the Province numbered 178 members 
and 17 houses; in 1938, there were 744 members and 45 houses, and 
missions in China and Lithuania. 

The scholarly character of this work stands out on many a page. 
Here we have the veteran historian at his critical best. Archives are 
searched, documents are collated, tradition is garnered in. No pains 
are spared to verify a point or to destroy a misrepresentation. 
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The reader senses that for Father O’Daniel writing this book has 
been a labor of love. Even one slightly interested must be moved by 
the panoramic pageantry of Dominican labors in this country. Whence 
came these heroes of the cross? From almost every country in Europe, 
from Canada and our own United States. Some of these men wear a 
mitre; some sway the multitudes from the pulpit; others spend their 
days in the classroom; still others die the death of heroes and mar- 
tyrs. Not all are paragons of virtue. Father Cubero was “possessed of 
an unbending will and temperament” (p. 92); the visitor, Father 
O’Carroll, “should have gotten new spectacles before trying to read 
the records” (p. 296, note); Father “Tom” Burke, the internationally 
famous preacher, sent to Rome misrepresentations about the Province 
that were “purely imaginative and subjective” (p. 305). Clearly, Fa- 
ther O’Daniel is writing history, not hagiography. 

The style makes no pretensions to distinction; rather, it tends to 
be simple and homely. “Nice” and “good” are greatly overworked; 
ordinary adjectives like “brainy” and commonplace expressions like “he 
died in harness” are met. Appreciation of the style will vary accord- 
ing to taste. More subject to objective debate is a straightforward 
statement here and there. 

This book cannot be neglected by the student of general church 
history in America, while it is necessary for any rounded treatment 
of the Church in Ohio. “From 1808 to 1824 the Dominicans, and they 
alone, sowed the seeds of faith with their labors and watered the 
growth of the young Church in Ohio with their tears” (p. 62). 

Two appendices, one listing the houses of the Province and the 
other the superiors in the first century, a splendid bibliography, and 
a useful index complete the book. 

FREDERICK E. WELFLE 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 








